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To Bagdad and Back 


The Romantic Travel Book Extraordinary 


“The Book You Will Love to Read’’ 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


_ 


Three Hundred Pages 


of Enchantment 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood’s 


Dreams 


Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ— the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 


When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 
The tide of time flow'd back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time, 
And many a sheeny summer morn, 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens green and old 
True Mussulman was I and sworn. 
iden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid 


For it was in the gx 
—Tennyson 
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Size, 6x 9 inches 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed Within 
its 300 Pages 








Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 


—s 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 
and 


a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


——s 


. . . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barea, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod: 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 














Within 3 minutes Grand Central 5 min- 
utes Pennsytvania Terminals. 
W. Jomnson Quinn, President 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


CHOES of campaign speeches and party 
platforms come like ghostly whispers in the 
deserted corridors of the Capitol and the 
departments. Sometimes it would seem that 
the chief purpose of legislative, executive 
and judicial procedure in Washington was 
to supply material for the quadrennial bouts 
between the political parties. One thing is 
certain that events cannot happen in these 
X-ray days without being widely known to 
interested parties concerned. The interpre- 
tation of these events is adjusted as the 
campaign members may require. Campaign thunder gen- 
erates in affairs at Washington and what might seem like 
a most inconsequential roll-call may rise up like Ban- 
quo’s ghost to “damn and destroy” on the slightest pre- 
text. The floodtide of oratory at Houston would make the 
casual listener believe that a campaign of pillage and 
plunder and ghastly corruption had stolen everything that 
was not nailed down at the National capital, but the people 
have heard all this before in one way or another, tho it did 
sound like something new over the radio as the two polit- 
ical parties were assailing each other in a torrent of 
wordy oratory to which few in the audience could listen, 
owing to lack of interest, to say nothing of other distrac- 
tions which have made the national party conventions the 
great vaudeville event in political history. After all, poli- 
tics is the one great game that attracts the periodical in- 
terest of all Americans. It touches every walk of life and 
plays upon every emotion known to human beings. It is 
the one great emotional relaxation that must find vent in 
an outburst according to ancient traditions. Historic Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, to say nothing of the 
other eminents, are ruthlessly dragged from their resting 
places and garbed as saints or sinners according to the 
inherent or traditional inclination of the partisan. Brass 
bands, banners and bunting are brought forth, and party 
platforms are deified as veritable Arks of the Covenant. 


* * * * 


ITH the headquarters of the Republican National 
Committee located in Washington during the 
Presidential campaign, the Capital will escape much of 
the dullness that usually comes with Congress not in ses- 
sion and the President away enjoying his vacation. Two 
very sizable vacancies occurred in the Cabinet when 
Secretary Hoover and Secretary Work resigned, but their 
efficient organizations carried on as if it were a mere holi- 
day period for the absent chiefs. 

' Through the wide-open doors of Secretary Work’s of- 
fice at the Interior Department throngs appeared 
following the convention. Running a government depart- 
ment and assuming the duties of National Chairman for 
a momentous campaign did not appear to disturb him. 
The visitors were given—chair at his right—in view 





of all the others in the room and told their story without 
interruption while Dr. Work diagnosed in his calm and 
placid way all the symptoms of trouble that were looming 
up. Enter Senator George H. Moses, the permanent 
chairman at Kansas City, who at least gave some life and 
real humor to that function. He was evidently eager to 
get into the fray and meet all-comers, as evidenced when 
he challenged the Democrats to bring on their Smith. The 
political gossipers were already at work, while Bascomb 
Slemp, the old war horse, was doing a battledore and shut- 
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President 1928? 





(Photo by Bachrach) 


tlecock tour between the two departments. The decision 
of Dr. Work to visit Cedar Lodge and have a conference 
with his chief before resigning was made, following a 
telephone communication from Brule. This visit, together 
with the one planned when Secretary Hoover stops off on 
his way to California (to await official notification), is 
counted as having an important bearing on the campaign. 
Despite the fact that opposing political leaders may try to 
minimize the influence of Calvin Coolidge while still presi- 
dent of the United States, the fact remains that he always 
manages to go right on about his business without becom- 
ing excited over party politics, no matter how much his 
own interests may be affected. He has not yet backfired 
on a statement and the people know where to find him at 
all times. When he stated a year ago that he did not 
choose to run, he pronounced a definite conclusion and 
put aside the absolute certainty of a renomination and 
re-election. In the quietude of Cedar Lodge, amid the 
cool shadows playing athwart the Brule as it dashes 
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over the rocks amid the primeval pines, he enjoys fishing, 
and there is no doubt that there has been some sound 
thinking, coupled with a determination to continue def- 
inite plans and keep things going right, until he greets 
his successor March 4, 1929. 
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Mrs. Clarence C. Dill, 
wife of Senator Dill of Washington 


> VER since the Liberty Bell rang out on July Fourth, 
1776, there has been an inherent impulse in the 
American people to do something unusual to celebrate. 
This accounts for booming cannon, firecrackers, parades 
and pageants and 4th of July orations. This continued 
until it became a day of disaster to Young America, and 
in consequence an insistent cry for a “Safe and Sane 
Fourth.” The firecrackers have been subdued and the 
youth of America have been saved, but another form of 
celebrating the Fourth has come to take its place, when 
youth and their elders respond to the impulse to “soar” on 
the natal day of the Republic. The airplanes in Washing- 
ton are doing a land office business among the tourist 
sightseers. The average boy or girl visiting Washington 
with father nowadays insists on seeing Washington from 
the air. This marks the completion of the Third Dimen- 
sion, but it is only the astute campaigner who is feeding 
his hearers today with what he knows about seeing Wash- 
ington from “the bottom up.” This recalls the old cam- 
paign cry of one ardent speaker who said he saw James 
G. Blaine walk right into the Treasury Department and 
take out handfuls of “gold stored in the vault,” an old 
edition of pillage and plunder. 
a8 OK * * 

HERE was much interest awakened in Washington 
when it was announced that Virginia’s memorial 
city, old Williamsburg, was to be rebuilt. This will add 
another historic shrine to the Washington itinerary. The 
project has been assured, because John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.. has become interested through Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, 
the rector of the old Bruton parish church since 1902. 
For twenty-six years the outlook of reviving and rebuild- 
ing this historic town was rather discouraging to the 
young rector, but he had the poetic imagination and kept 
on appealing to friends and people the country over until 
he reached the listening ear of John D. Rockefeller. A 


Greek temple will be removed to make way for recon- 
structing every building as near as.possible to the struc- 
tural lines of the original settlement of the Middle Planta- 
tion when it became the colonial capital in 1699. Here re- 
sided the governor of the colony until 1779 and the House 
of Burgesses or original legislature of Virginia here be- 
gan its first sessions. 

The ancient capital of the Old Dominion is to be made 
to look as it appeared to the eyes of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, of Randolph and Lafayette, of John Marshall and 
George Wythe, of the Carys, of a hundred other scions of 
the great colonial families whose names are writ large in 
our annals. 

The capitol where in 1765 Patrick Henry thundered: 
“Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, 
and George the Third—”? Yes, it is to be rebuilt. The 
first building of the college of William and Mary, de- 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren, still stands at the 
other end of the broad thoroughfare near the site of the 
House of Burgesses. The college building was partly de- 
stroyed by fire some years ago, and experts are now ex- 
ploring the archives in London for plans and “tips” that 
shall guide the reconstruction. The old Raleigh Tavern, 
burned in 1859, its brew so well known that one of the 
Randolphs sold to one of the Jeffersons 200 acres of land 
for the tavern keeper’s “biggest bowl of arrack punch” 
is also to be erected anew. Modern buildings are to come 
down for reconstruction on new sites, and old Williams- 
burg is to rise again in the beauty and the glamour of the 
days before the Revolution, when it was one of the great 
centres of colonial life, and as influential in the evolution 
of American institutions as any other community in the 
colonies. The Williamsburg of coaches and fours, with 
postilions and outriders, of tallow dips and flagstones, is 
to be a unique memorial of the days agone. 
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Countess Alexandrina Von Beroldingen 


N the early days of radio legislation, Senator Clarence 

C. Dill of Washington State began a study of the 
question which has resulted in his being reported as an 
authority on the subject. He introduced a Radio bill 
looking towards utilizing radio as far as possible in good 
programs and providing for effective stations, to elim- 
inate the irritations of interference. Senator Dill con- 
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siders the year 1927 one of the most eventful in his career, 
for it was then that he was married to Rosalie Jones, of 
Cold Springs Harbor, Long Island, New York. The Sen- 
ator was born in Ohio and began his career as a school- 
teacher and two years after took up newspaper work. His 
ambition to become a lawyer was gratified after he “went 
west young man” and was admitted to the bar in the 
State of Washington in 1910. As secretary of Governor 
Lister, for one year, he gained an insight and acquired a 
knowledge of state politics that served him well when he 
found himself a candidate for public office. Twelve years 
later, after a few bumps and defeats in the race for Con- 
gress, he was elected to the United States Senate. Proud 
of his adopted state, he is tempted now and then to wear a 
rhododendron—the state flower—as a button-hole bou- 
quet. 
* * * * 

HEN a portion of the New York delegation made 

their pilgrimage to Houston for the Democratic 
National Convention a contingent stopped off at Washing- 
ton and looked over the White House to see if it were en- 
tirely adaptable for the advent of the New York Gover- 
nor who they predicted would be the occupant of the 
White House in March, 1929. When they discovered that 
the White House had a cellar and an empty wine closet 
they were satisfied that Governor Smith could run on a 
dry platform with perfect safety. There were some former 
federal office holders who visited their old haunts with an 
idea that something might happen in November to give 
them an opportunity to return to Washington in the full- 
orbed splendor of official life. It was a jolly and enthu- 
siastic representation who have been Tammany-trained 
who believe that the process of getting votes and making 
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Walter L. Brown, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
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a cohesive, co-ordinate, effective and profitable politi- 
cal organization is expressed in two words “Unity” and 
“Enthusiasm.” They gave a few Tammany war-whoops 
and the sidewalks of Washington resounded to the refrain 
of “The Sidewalks of New York” which to many has be- 
come as familiar as the National Anthem. They did not 
call on Secretary Hoover to pay their respects. 





INCE the nomination of Herbert Hoover as candidate 
for the presidency, his associates in the Department of 
Commerce count their services with him as a special 
distinction. Among them is Walter L. Brown, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, who is one of the legion of young 
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Hugo Wast, noted Argentine author 


men who have been enthusiastic in their department ser- 
vice under Secretary Hoover. It was a notable fact that 
nine of the men who had worked with Secretary Hoover 
as volunteers and had no recent official contact with him 
brought solid delegations from nine states to the Con- 
vention at Kansas City to vote for Herbert Hoover for 
President. This tells a story of loyalty that is seldom in- 
spired by official leaders, especially those who insist upon 
the rigid discipline and responsibility which Mr. Hoover 
passes on to his assistants, at the same time maintaining 
a contact that keeps him fully informed as to which way 
the work is going day by day. 


* * * * 


N recent years Washington has become more and more 

a literary centre. This is perhaps because many pop- 
ular authors are insisting that the Capital City of the na- 
tion is a good place to establish a home. Much interest 
was manifested in the decision of Mr. Hugo Wast, the 
Argentine author, to make Washington his home. During 
his recent visit there he was accompanied by his young 
daughter Myriam, who joined him in his journey to the 
United States. The real name of Hugo Wast is Gustavo 
Martinez-Zuviria. The non-de-plume was assumed in 
1908 when it was felt that his literary activities might af- 
fect his reputation as a lawyer. Consequently, he made 
an anagram of his first name Gustavo. In 1916 he was 
awarded a prize for his “‘La Casa de los Cuervos” and it 
was impossible after that appeared to suppress his iden- 
tity, but Hugo Wast had become so generally known that 
he decided to use his pen name in the future. Over a mil- 
lion of his books are in circulation, although comparative- 
ly unknown in the United States until recent years, when 
his “Black Valley” was translated into English. He has 
an enthusiastic literary clientele in Spain, Portugal, 
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France, Hungary, Germany, Italy and Poland, and his 
stirring realistic romance of the Argentine won for him 
the prize given once in five years by the Royal Spanish 
Academy. “The Stone Desert” published in English this 
year brought him the $30,000 Grand Argentine National 
prize for literature in 1927, following shortly his election 
to the Academy of Philosophy and Letters by the Argen- 
tine Government. 
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Senator Cyrus Locher, 
newly appointed Senator from Ohio 


HE proud birth state of seven presidents of the 

United States continues a political battleground. The 
demise of Senator Frank B. Willis brought to the Senate 
by appointment a Democratic successor in the person of 
Senator Cyrus Locher. Mr. Locher has been closely identi- 
fied with the State Democratic administration in Ohio, 
and his appointment by Governor Donahey was a merited 
recognition of the ability and service of a devoted suppor- 
ter. Senator Locher wore a pronounced striped necktie 
on the day that he was sworn in as a member of the 
United States Senate, but more pronounced than his neck- 
tie was his happy faculty of quickly making friends 
among the reserved and sedate senators. Some of them 
gave him the “fish eye stare.” He has a genial way of 
meeting people and conducted a reception from admiring 
constituents in the Senate Room lobby with the ease and 
grace of a Chesterfield. When the stout lady sat upon 
the air-filled cushions which suddenly exploded like an au- 
tomobile tire and caused consternation among the uni- 
formed door-keepers—he gracefully passed another 
cushion. These air cushions have added much to the 
luxury of waiting hours of the visitors who come to 
“pay our respects” to our senators. 

% * * * 


HEN I met Prince Mohmed Aly Ibrahim of Egypt 

in the Mayflower at Washington, it recalled my 
visit to his ancient land, the luring and ever-interesting 
Egypt, a name that is threaded into the warp and woof 
of history ancient and modern. On the historic “Streets 
of Cairo,” it seemed I met more handsome young men 
with perfect mustachios than in any other one city on 
earth. Here hospitality begins and ends with the tiny 


cup of Turkish coffee. Under the blue skies of the Levant 
one finds a stimulus for dream pictures, but the Egypt 
and Cairo of today have become a very practical modern 
up-to-date affair. They regard the United States as 
about the only country that has not attempted some sort 
of territorial or commercial invasion. In the hotel room 
of His Highness, the Prince, was the green flag of Egypt, 
a country that is still dreaming of becoming once again 
an independent entity in the family of nations, as dis- 
tinctive as it was in the days of the Pharoahs. The Prince 
spoke good English and said “The one thing that im- 
presses me most is your tremendous prosperity, evidences 
of which come to one on every hand and in every way.” 


* * * * 


S matters now stand, it would seem as if the fall 

campaign for congressmen and senators and even 

members of various state legislatures will concen- 
trate upon the Prohibition issue, and be vigorously 
pushed by the Wets and the Drys, irrespective of the 
party platforms and the declarations of presidential can- 
didates. The attempt to modify the Volstead Act will be 
vigorously resisted by the Drys as only opening the door 
for the return of the saloon, giving liquor interests ulti- 
mate control in some form or other, which even in prohi- 
bition days appears to exercise a lively influence on public 
affairs. Whatever is done the vote in November ought to 
furnish decisive evidence as to whether the country is dry 
or wet, but the hope of repealing the constitutional amend- 
ment which gave the country Prohibition is just as re- 
mote as ever. The approval of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the states is required, under the Constitution no 
matter what the popular vote may be, to obtain a repeal 
of the amendment, which many declare has been the 
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Prince Mohmed Aly Ibrahim of Egypt 


economic as well as the moral salvation of the country. 
On the other hand the resentment of sumptuary laws in- 
terfering with individual tastes, no matter what its effect 
may be on public welfare, is insistent that the only way 
to properly settle the matter is by popular vote. The en- 
forcement meantime is being effected as the habitual 
drinking of liquor abates as being no longer quite the 
fashion in the smart set. This is the year for per- 
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missible exaggeration. The most absurd statements are 
floating around as facts, but what are you going to do 
about it when everybody is talking about it? Any intelli- 
gent person should know that when it is said “There is 
more liquor drunk now than ever per capita” should real- 
ize that they are just passing on a statement that is not so. 
But it sounds well and there are evidences here and there 
that would make it seem to be true. There may be more 
people drinking liquor today than ever before under cir- 
cumstances beyond the possibility of being gathered in 
statistics, but for anyone to assert that there is more 
liquor drank now than ever before is so absurd that one 
either concludes they are thirsty for a drink or else they 
have been most gloriously misinformed by someone who 
was thirsty in the first instance. But while Prohibition 
may not eliminate altogether the tragic proof of the in- 
stances of girls and boys using liquor in flasks, it makes 
one think of what might occur when the joke and humor 
of it all passes as a fad, and these young people are en- 
couraged to follow up and create habitual liquor appetites 
with plenty of it around them to recruit the same propor- 
tion of habitual drunkards and old soaks who were a 
familiar sight—a common nuisance and a frightful tra- 
gedy and economic waste in the old days when John Bar- 
leycorn held sway. 
* * * 

URING the Washington Conference for Limitation 

of Armament some years ago one of the popular 
members of the Chinese delegation was Ambassador Sze. 
With him at that time was a young bride who, with a 
modest charm that was fascinating made many friends 
among the delegates and their wives. Madame Sze is a 
tiny little lady, but a bundle of charming femininity and 
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Senora Dona Herminia Arrate de Davila, 
wife of Chilean Ambassador 


queenly in her grace. As hostess at the Chinese Em- 
bassy she has ably assisted her distinguished husband in 
maintaining diplomatic equilibrium during the trying 
days of Revolution in the empire country of the Orient. 
Educated in the United States and England she has been 
able to adjust herself to Occidental environment without 
in the slightest way eliminating the simplicity and charm- 
ing ways of her native country. 





ORE and more Washington is becoming the popular 

winter residence city of social America. The apart- 
ments provided in and around the centres where the social 
life at the Capital blooms the brightest are now the homes 
of many people from all parts of the country. At the 
Mayflower Mrs. Walter S. Hutchins and Mrs. Bates War- 
ren are among those who have adapted themselves to the 
more modern way of living in Washington, where all sorts 
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Madame Sze, wife of the Minister of China 


of events, social and official, move at a lively pace during 
the brief but busy days of the season, when Congress is in 
session and the President is at the White House and “all’s 
well” at Washington. The inevitable change at the White 
House in March, 1929 will bring about a new alignment 
of social prominence, for the favor of the First Lady of 
the Land counts much in the prevailing prestige of offi- 


cial society. 
* * * 


iw recent years there has been a friendliness between 
Chili and the United States that brings a glow of hos- 
pitality to the Chilean Embassy. The wife of the Ambassa- 
dor—Senora Dona Herminia Arrate de Davila has main- 
tained all of the delightful atmosphere of a Chilean home 
in Washington. She is visiting Europe with her children 
this summer, but said before leaving that her family 
are all looking forward for their return to America, 
declaring that it was a great opportunity to have young 
people know their America and know it thoroughly—as a 
part of their education. This same sort of a tribute was 
paid by Lady Kaye of England who has for several win- 
ters made her home in Washington at the Mayflower. She 
is one of those who finds in the winter and social life of 
Washington a something that cannot be found in the 
more traditional and aged social whirl of the old-world 
capitals. 
* * * 
ger oe lying in her berth in the navy yard, sub- 
mitting to dentistry, dissection and restorations, the 
good old ship ‘“‘Constitution” brought to my mind the 
stirring strains of Longfellow’s “Launching of the 
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Ship,” a poem cherished by Abraham Lincoln and often 
read by him during the dark days: 
Few crafts in all history, dating back to the days of 
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Mrs. Bates Warren 


the Argonauts have more truly symbolized the spirit 
of a great poem than the “Constitution.” She has 
sailed on and on through tempest, battle and storm. 
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Mrs. Robert Law Bacon 


ASSERS-BY could not resist admiring the blooded pets 

of Mrs. Robert Law Bacon. The three dogs seem to 
exemplify a spirit of faithfulness and gratitude towards 
human beings that is not found in any other animal. That 
is why children usually love dogs. They seem to under- 





stand humans. Robert Law Bacon is congressman from 
Long Island district of New York, but was born in 
Jamaica Plain, Boston and graduated at Harvard. He has 
seen considerable military service and was awarded a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. He was one of the first to en- 
list at the Plattsburg Military Training Camp under 
General Leonard Wood. He served on the Texas border 
with the National Guard, and in the Field Artillery during 
the World War, reaching the rank of Colonel. As he 
jokingly remarked, “We have three children and three 
dogs. What constitutes a more ideal family for a lover 
of children and a lover of dogs.” 


* *% * 


N the social gatherings in Washington it is interesting 
to discover scores of American-born girls having titles. 
Even with this distinction they seem to appreciate that 
the title of American-born as an enduring honor. Some of 
them have even requested friends not to address them by 
their titles, but in the old familiar manner of girlhood 
days. Countess Alexandrine Von Beroldingen, who is 
the daughter of Mrs. Samuel Norris was very enthusias- 
tic concerning the fascination of the debutantes. It was 
not difficult to discern her American birth when she ap- 
peared at a social function. 


* * * 


LABAMA has long been counted a great home state. 

Its motto is ““Here we rest.” This must have been in 
the mind of Mrs. Hugo Black, the wife of the Senator 
from that state when she was preparing to return to Bir- 
mingham with her two children for a real rest, after the 
strenuous activities of the season in Washington. Sen- 
ator Black is serving his first term, but has proven a most 
popular representative of the state that comes first on the 
roll-call in every national assemblage. There was an 
expectant ear of many millions to hear that oft-repeated 
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answer of four years ago—“Twenty-four votes for Oscar 
W. Underwood of Alabama” which did more to advertise 
the Commonwealth than any other one thing that has 
happened in exploiting a state by radio at a national polit- 
ical convention. 
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Crossing the Sinai Desert in a Pullman Car 


Skirting and crossing the Red Sea by rail—Interviews with the social sheiks—Struggling to speak 
the Arabic Tongue— Midnight at Kantara on the Suez—First 


glimpse of the land of Canaan 


From Joe Mitchell Chapple’s new book ‘‘To Bagdad and Back” 


road timetable boldly declared. It read 

like a “‘church notice” bulletin at the 
Waldorf. The time was given in Arabic 
numerals, but the hours were numbered up 
totwenty-four. There is no doubling of time 
here, and so the familiar A. M. and P. M. are 
eliminated. There was a regular series of 
ceremonials that Sunday at the Cairo ter- 
minal from which the Jerusalem express 
leaves at 8:35. For a half hour previous to 
the departute the passengers leaned out 
through the windows, laughing and joking 
with the newsboys, while vendors “‘worked’”’ 
the train with a routine ritual, ‘““Nothing sold 
after the train leaves.” 

The Orient has a great passion for buying 
and selling, and here, at the station, energy 
seemed mostly concentrated on selling. Boys 
and women walked back and forth alongside 
the train, shouting out the merits of their 
goods and seemingly reaping a rich harvest. 

In the waiting room I observed a white- 
bearded old man placidly smoking a bubbling 
water pipe. Pensively he was puffing away, 
his mind evidently far from his surroundings. 
I wondered what he was thinking about and 
immediately determined to find out. Calling 

an interpreter, I approached the old chap, 
| who, when greeted by the American, looked 
up, nodded, and offered me one of the mouth- 
pieces of his bottle pipe. I sat down beside 
him, determined to initiate myself in the 
mysteries of this Oriental method of inhaling 
the fragrant weed. I pulled with the suction 
of a vacuum cleaner and the smoke passed 
through the water while the caked tobacco 
| burned with the slowness and the glow of 
| charcoal. My mouth was a bit too small for 
the bulb and after a whiff or two it seemed as 
if | were getting more air than tobacco smoke, 
so I finished up with an American cigarette 
that, to me at least, had much more of a kick. 

My Lady Nicotine reveries were abruptly 
put to an end when I observed the rush 
toward the train and heard the air brakes 
sizzle. I joined the mad seramble and 
reached the door of my compartment just in 
time. The whistle began to shriek shrilly, 
the bell to clang, while the engine slowly gath- 
ered speed as it drew the train out of the shed 
and into the open. 

The route we followed led over the delta 
lands of the Nile where smiling fields made 
glad the “‘fellaheen”’ or farmers, who enjoyed 
a rich harvest and who sat on their knees, 
with their lunch boxes overtopped with green 
figs, worrying little about either railroad 
block systems or legislation. 

At the first station we came to, the train 
stopped. I looked out. The brakemen had 
descended and were moving about as though 
they had all the time in the world. It looked 
like a long wait, and so I followed their ex- 


Or DAY services for Jerusalem,”’ the rail- 


ample. Stepping out of my compartment, I 
wandered about through the station, and, in 
one corner, came upon a white-bearded sheik. 
My interpreter told me he was repeating the 
one hundred different names of God in his 
prayers, but he informed me that Allah was 
the most sacred of His titles. Note this: A 
Moslem never asks Allah for anything for 





’ 


Bethlehem is a village of narrow streets 
and quaint old shops, full of the glamour 
and romance and color of the Near East 


himself; praises God for himself rather than 
anticipating Divine favors to come to him in 
person. 

The old man told me that one-twelfth of 
the year the Moslems go without eating in 
daylight. In the month of Ramadam they 
never break their fast from sunrise to sunset 
except, as my informant slyly admitted,when 
they eat a hulled and mashed dish of some 
kind of beans. This proves that Boston is 
not the original bean-eating hub. 

The aged sheik related some interesting 
traditions, one of which is that on the mid- 
month day the great Sundrah Tree in Para- 
dise is shaken and that every leaf that falls 
bears upon it the name of one who will be 
called to the Great Beyond. When I was 
leaving the holy man, I bowed and said, in 


my most oratorical manner, ‘‘May your leaf 
never fall.” 

The sheik glanced up, shook his head sadly, 
and smiled. ‘Kismet!’ he replied solemnly, 
after a moment. As I rushed back to the 
train the fateful word was ringing in my ears. 

Back in the compartment, a twinkling-eyed 
young Egyptian taught me my first sentence 
in Arabie. ‘‘La la imshi,” he said, and I re- 
peated the words after him until I knew them 
by heart. Then, determined to use the words 
before I forgot them, when a lady in the next 
compartment offered me some native candy 
which she had just purchased, I thanked her 
in the sentence which I had been led to believe 
was a polite response. Imagine my surprise 
when the woman arched her eyebrows and 
haughtily turned her head away. It was then 
I learned that the words were equivalent to 
the classic American expression ‘‘Go chase 
yourself.”” Then and there I ceased trying 
to learn Arabic. 

* * * 

For some distance the railroad to Jerusalem 
skirts the Suez Canal. As I looked out of the 
window through the growing darkness I could 
see groups of black sails silently making their 
way up and down the waterway. It was 
such a scene as that envisioned in the title of 
Olive Schreiner’s novel, “‘Ships that Pass in 
the Night.’”’ The canal reminded me some- 
what of our own Cape Cod canal. In places 
it is not wide enough to enable boats to pass 
each other and there is a continual gruff honk 
of horns as they meet and salute each other 
with a curt ‘‘After me,” as they snuggle close 
to the sand embankment, poking their bows 
into the first open channel that appears. 

At the witching hour of midnight we ar- 
rived at Kantara on the Suez. The “‘through 
train’’ to Jerusalem finishes its run here. 
‘“‘Everyone out” is the call at this point on 
the frontier where the original Jerusalem 
‘sleeper’ is awaiting passengers from the 
other side. It was a line of marvelously pa- 
tient people that lined up with their luggage 
awaiting the signal to embark. There was 
every sort of costume in that group. Crossing 
the Suez Canal in a gasoline ferry-boat, we 
could look out and down the lane of light 
leading on to Arden on the Red Sea, which 
has been called “the jumping-off place of the 
universe.”’ Custom duties were collected in 
a haphazard fashion amid a Babel of buzzing 
tongues. It seemed that no two officials 
spoke the same language. A slip of paper 
went one way and a slip of paper another. 
Baggage was sent in one direction and the 
passenger in the opposite. I was agreeably 
surprised amid this confusion to find a repre- 
sentative of the American Express Company 
who dispatched me over the frontier like a 
piece of perishable goods with tracer and way 
bill attached. 
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From one of the officials who spoke a bit 
of English, I learned that typewriters are 
heavily taxed here and that many are sent in 
bond. Phonographic motion pic- 
tures and pistols are under a ban as strict as 
the Mosaie code or gunpowder. 

Now we were in the Sinai Desert, tired and 
weary. All night long the cars swept over 
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train come in.’’ Near the water tank were 
the black tents in which they sleep and which, 
when they move to other surroundings, they 
fold and “‘silently steal away.’’ These wan- 
dering tribes of the desert live largely on cam- 
els’ milk and searcely ever see a green thing 

even a blade of grass is almost a novelty to 
them. 
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The Second Station of the Cross, Jerusalem. 


Along this way passed that most tragic and 


epochal procession in all the long history of the world 


the sands of this ancient wilderness where 
Moses wandered with the children of Israel 
for forty years and where the ‘‘Well of the 
Oath” still quenches the thirst of the nomads. 

Sleep was out of the question, and so I 
spent most of the night gazing through the 
window at the monotonous whirring sea of 
sands shimmering in the moonlight. <A desert 
sky ecanopied the scene. An infinite number 
of clusters of stars seemed to overhang the 
expanding horizon. Not a breath of air 
stirred—even the flies and mosquitoes with 
which the Orient abounds seemed to find it 
impossible to live in the lifeless air of these 
wastes. 

At one stop I went out upon the platform 
and caught a glimpse of a tribe of Bedouins 
whose ancestors had roamed these parts for 
centuries. They had gathered to “see the 


On either side of the railroad built by the 
British during the war, is a pipe line carrying 
water to the fields of the Promised Land. 
On the opposite side is another line of pipe 
which earries the oil that serves as fuel for 
the locomotive. Even here, where there was 
searcely another living thing, there was an 
infinite number of the haggard, hungry dogs 
of the East. They blinked their eyes and 
wagged their tails as I fed them crumbs from 
my midnight lunch. 

The region seems to lack civie or fraternal 
organization. With the exception of an occa- 
sional mission there is scarcely any evidence 
that social greeting is understood. Animals 
seem closer to some of these people than their 
fellow-men. The Arab lives with his horse 
by day and night. During the light of day 
he rides the horse in the manner that has 


many times been pictured by the artists, and 
in the evening he sleeps in the tent with him. 
The Arab nomad, it would appear, treats 
animals with moré consideration than human 
associates. He appreciates the gratitude of 
dumb animals and refuses to allow them to 
be killed. Even the fleas, which are the 
scourge of the Orient, are sacred and must 
not be destroyed. This same human inter. 
est in all God’s creatures is manifested by 
Americans who utilize their names as titles 
for civie and fraternal organizations. We 
already have great organizations named after 
animals, such as ‘‘The Moose,” “Elks.” 
“‘Lions,”’ “Eagles,” “Owls,” ete. Dogs, cam- 
els, horses and mules have not yet beep 
honored in this way, although they are usually 
considered man’s most faithful friends. 

The innate love and appreciation of animals 
by humans the world over is indicated jp 
their popular use in trade-marks. This sort 
of insignia can be traced back to the eagle of 
the Roman empire and the sacred cow of 
Egypt, which recent excavations have indi- 
cated goes further back into the history of 
mankind than anything yet discovered in the 
marvelous revelations of excavation in the 
ancient world. 

In those hours of reflection I thought many 
times of that scene at Luxor. From here 
had come the news which proved of more 
general interest to Europe and America than 
the details concerning the life of any living 
monarch. 
Tut-Ank,h-Amen had crowned a long dead 
but new-found king. A treasury of relies 
had been moved before the dispute with the 
Egyptian officials stopped all the activity, 
which had recently been renewed. There 
were then thirty-six unopened cases awaiting 
Carter’s inspection—the basis for a novel of 
travel and history carrying the atmosphere of 
the most ancient of peoples. 

There was really nothing to see at Luxor 
and the plethora of ruins soon pall on the 
visitor. Mr. Carter insisted it would be im- 
possible to continue the work until the re- 
trictions and discourtesies of the Public 
Works Department were removed. 

Arriving at Luxor in an aeroplane, only a 
passing glimpse scarcely qualified me as an 
expert in Egyptology. But I did feel a thrill 
of wonderment when I stood before the glass 
ease containing the chair in which King Tut- 
Ankh-Amen sat and the chariot in which he 
rode, while all about me were the decorations. 
A large coiled snake, which symbolizes the 
key to life, was in evidence. There were 
numerous elaborately decorated and _ inlaid 
jewel boxes in the collection, also sandals. 


* * * 


An afternoon with the mummies in the 
museum at Cairo amid the relics that are 
preserved indicated that the Egyptians of old 
were a small people with slender hands. In 
the mouth of one of the mummies was an 


indication of a gold filling—almost perfectly | 


preserved—a tribute to the skill of the an- 
cient dentists. 
A giant statue indicates an ancient king 
with his arm about his wife, the queen—an 
impressive symbol of amicable domestic re a- 
tions that it might be well to duplicate in 
these dizzy days when divorces offset the 
impressiveness and solemnity of marital rela- 
tions. One of Cleopatra’s obelisks, counted 
the two rare Egyptian relics, belongs to the 





Howard Carter at the tomb of | 
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city of New York and conveys the record of 
the other side of the picture. 

Every hour of the long and lonely vigil 
made me realize how closely human beings 
ean come to Jehovah in the stunning silence 
of the desert. When the train stopped I 
could almost imagine the voice of God speak- 
ing in the winds as they swept along in the 
whirling dust. We seemed closer to the veil 
between the finite and the infinite than in any 














other place on earth, and now I could under- 
stand why the children of Israel were disci- 
plined in the desert, which so enhances the 
} beauty and glory of verdure that it requires 
A but little of the glory of growing things to 
impress one with the beauties of Paradise 
and the considerate kindness of the Creator 
in earing for and providing the necessities of 
life for human beings. 

In these moments there came to me an 
impulse to pray with the opening day, the 
time when humans most need divine care. 
While we are asleep, we are immune from 
most of the dangers which confront us during 
the day. Humankind then has something 
akin to the innocence of the slumbering babe. 
In the dimming light I looked upon a typical 
far-western landscape of rolling plains. I 
had to look again to assure myself that I had 
not been catapulted back to America during 
the few minutes I had dozed. Here were 
corn fields, and, far in the distances, commun- 
ity villages and camps. Again I rubbed my 
eyes to see if it was really black earth before 
us or merely more sand. 

The Sinai desert was left behind and I was 
now looking over into the land of Canaan 
with memories of Egypt somewhat different 
}from those who had followed Moses into the 
Promised Land. 


* * * 


! ' ‘ 7HEN the engines stalled in the aero- 
plane skimming the shores of the river 
Nile—my heart seemed to stop, too, as 
we glided for five brief but seemingly eternal 
minutes. Perhaps I turned as pale as the 
white sands in the landseape below. It was 
only five minutes—but it seemed five hours. 
Moses on Pisgah’s height could not have vis- 
ioned more than the aviator sees today along 
the Nile with the naked eye, to say nothing 
of what comes within the range of field glasses. 
Think of it—the aeroplane was sweeping by 
with a greater velocity than any wind or hur- 
ricane that ever blew. Over one hundred 
miles an hour my physical self was being pro- 
jected through space—with almost the speed 
of a spirit! Yes, I must admit there was a 
feeling of relief when I felt my feet touching 
Mother Earth once again and caught the 
refreshing breath of growing verdure. My 
balancing days in mid-air are over. 
My traveling companion in this expedition 
to Sudan was Dr. Sowash, an American mis- 
sionary from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who 








has spent most of his life in Egypt and the 
\Sudan. After the stop at the airport, we 
looked down over the upper Nile Valley from 
the baleony of the hotel. Our eyes swept the 
glimmering sheen of the tortuously winding 
river of blue-green. The Doctor had just 
returned from a vacation in England—and 
was actually homesick for Sudan. 

“That, truly, is a sight for my eyes,”’ he 
remarked as he turned toward me. “That 
is Nature at her best.” 

For a moment we continued to gaze appre- 





ciatively at the picture spread out beneath 
us. There, bordered by the muddy brown of 
its banks, lay the Nile, the King of Rivers, 
as the ancients called it. Impressed with its 
majesty, I appealed to the Doctor: 

“Tell me something about it.”’ 

Seating ourselves in comfortable, old style 
Egyptian chairs, the Doctor unfolded a map 
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Ruins of the House of Martha, Mary and Lazarus, in Bethany. Here dwelt Lazarus, whom 
Jesus raised from the dead, with his sisters Martha and Mary 


on the wicker table between us. With a pen- 
cil he traced the boundaries of the region in 
which we were traveling. Then he located 
the valley that formed the bed of the river 
flowing past the hotel where we were stop- 
ping. I settled back into my chair and half 
closed my eyes as the Doctor began speaking. 
I could visualize with remarkable accuracy 
the scenes he depicted and the facts he ex- 
plained because I was breathing the air of the 
ancient land that cradled civilization. He 
knew the region as well as I know some alleys 
and half-forgotten crooked streets of Boston. 

“The Nile,’ continued Dr. Sowash, “has 
always been an object of speculation to man. 
The ancients wondered at it, and marveled at 
its length. They followed its course for mile 
and miles, but could find no end to its wind- 
ings. With their characteristic desire to 
come to some conclusion, albeit a highly im- 
aginative one, they decided it had its origin 
in the heavens—that it found its source in 
the rising sun, for they had not then traced 
the river to Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

“There used to be a question as to the 
source of the Nile, some contending that, 
although it rises far below the lakes and 
actually flows through Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
where Victoria Falls, twice the height of 


Niagara Falls, has already become the delight 
of daring tourists and moving picture men, 
who sweep in and out of the great canyons 
like birds—taking pictures for the movies 
betimes. The river is of such enormous ex- 
tent that they called it the sea—the name by 
which the natives still refer to the Nile. 


Since then, of course, the Victoria Falls have 





been definitely located on the right and have 
no more to do with the Nile than the Zam- 
besi, Amazon, or the Platte. 

“Thousands of years later,’’ continued the 
Doctor, ‘‘explorers from the West made their 
way to its shores and followed the bed of the 
valley to learn something of the King of 
Rivers. One after another they traced their 
course for miles, and then lost their way in 
the maze which led them into the jungles of 
Africa. Now we have its entire length 
mapped out for us. Every mile of its surface 
is traced out upon that sheet there.” I 
looked closer as he continued and, consulted 
the map for a second. “It runs practically 
north and south through about thirty-eight 
degrees of latitude, tapping the Great Lakes 
of Africa with a width varying from five to 
one hundred miles. No wonder the natives 
eall it the bed of the ocean eternal as it has 
flowed on through the centuries for thousands 
of miles to its mouths in the Mediterranean 
at Rosetta and Damietta.”’ 

The Doctor paused for a moment and re- 
garded me thoughtfully. ‘Imagine the end- 
less mutations through which the world has 
passed since the deluge! This entire region 
has been in a gradual process of change since 
time immemorial. Once, we know, the Nile 
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had at least seven outlets to the sea. Today 
it has but two, and the distinction of being 
one of the few rivers in the world with more 
than one mouth. The sea is about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the place at which 
the waters of the river divide for the Delta. 
[t is only important to realize the river’s vast- 
ness, and of the importance to Egypt and 
Africa of the Nile, in order to understand the 
recent political upheavals. During the flood 
season, when it has overflowed its banks, it 
becomes the mightiest river known to man. 
Then one realizes that it has latent possibili- 
ties for development through irrigation of 
millions of acres of land, and has been one 
great outlet for Great Britain’s River and 
Harbor bill. 

“The great empire of now arid land lends 
itself to the magnificent irrigation schemes 
that British brains have developed,” contin- 
ued the Doctor. “Its banks have now been 
extended and thousands of acres of arable 
land made fertile by the system the English 
have constructed in Egypt. The more ex- 
tensive scheme of reservoirs and canals will 
convey the life-giving waters to vast districts 
of the Sudan.” 

He made a cross on the map with his pen- 
cil. ‘Right here,’’ he said, ‘“‘about one hun- 
dred and forty miles from Khartoum, they 
are building a great dam which will be cap- 
able of irrigating three million acres of land, 
most of which will be cotton-producing—and 
Egyptian cotton is the best. 

“It’s strange, isn’t it,’’ he said, ““how some- 
thing that is forced upon a person’s attention 
brings to mind for the first time a new world 
to which he has hitherto paid no heed? How 
many of you Americans would have known 
much of Egyptian history had it not been 
for Carter’s discovery of the tomb of King 
Tut at Luxor? And yet, the discovery was, 
after all, as these matters go, relatively 
unimportant.” 


* + * 


Mention of the use of the Nile for irriga- 
tion purposes and to develop power by har- 
nessing the new currents of the Nile resulting 
from the dams, brought to my mind the dis- 
satisfaction which the natives have mani- 
fested with this scheme. They fight hydro- 
electric development as creating lightning in 
defiance of the Deity. 

“The Egyptians are like children,” declared 
the Doctor, smiling indulgently. ‘““They 
must be reasoned with and the system ex- 
plained to them. Egypt need not be alarmed 
lest the precious waters of the Father of 
Rivers be taken from them. There is plenty 
of water in this gigantie river to irrigate both 
the Sudan and Egypt, and still allow millions 
of cubic yards to flow into the sea. Leave 
the matter in the hands of the expert Birtish 
engineers, for they have measured the water 
of the Nile almost to the last drop in opening 
large areas of new land.” 

It was growing dark. We sat back watch- 
ing the night close in. The stars seemed to 
peep timidly in the great blue vaults over- 
head as the moon coyly winked over the black 
thread of the horizon and continued its course 
into the heavens. The silent Egyptian night 
was upon us. Sitting in the dark, our cigars 
burnt round, red holes in the darkness. 
Below us, along the banks of the Nile, other 
lights began to appear. Dozens of glow- 
worms seemed slowly making their way up 


and down theriver. The valley seemed given 
over to the silent watchers of the night. 

Dr. Sowash broke the silence as he pointed 
with his fan. “There you have the mysteri- 
ous Father of Rivers at rest,’’ he said. ‘“‘It 
symbolizes the many nations that have lived 
and found their nurture on its banks and now 
lie peacefully slumbering in the moonlight. 

“What has already been accomplished re- 
veals what this work means to agricultural 
Egypt and Sudan. Since the British occu- 
pation in 1882, a sterling type of engineer 
has had charge of the work and has studied 
and almost worshipped this river for its 
power and irrigation possibilities.” 











A “Step Street” in Bethlehem, with a glimpse 
beyond of the terraced fields, where shep- 
herds watched their flocks by night. 


Let no one think for a moment that in 
bringing under cotton cultivation vast areas 
of this land, the food supply of the Sudan 
will be endangered. There are plenty of 
other large areas just as capable of producing 
“oura’”’—the chief grain of the country— 
which have scarcely been cultivated. 

The Nile Valley, described to me, below or 
north of Wady Halfa, the border city of 
Sudan, sustained the oldest civilization in this 
valley long years before Abraham went out of 
Ur of the Chaldees. Recent discoveries go 
to prove that there existed written communi- 
cation between Egypt and Babylonia long 
before the Hebrew nation came into existence. 
The pyramids look down upon at least forty 
centuries of time, and through all these cen- 
turies the riddle of the Sphinx and the Nile 
has been unsolved and bids fair to remain so 
until her eyes close on the consummation of 
all things and time passes into the boundless 
cycles of eternity. 

The gorgeous temples at Karnae, with their 
massive columns of solemn granite that even 
today take on a polish that make them 
veritable mirrors, reveal the glories of a long 
lost civilization, while the royal tombs speak 
eloquently of a past majesty and magnifi- 
cence. The paintings in these rock-hewn 
sepulehres remain to this moment in their 
marvelous colors, the envy of the modern 
artist. The physical form of mummies have 


preserved the human form down through the 
ages. The dead remain much as they wer 
when the ancient embalmer laid them jn the 
royal caskets and sealed them in the roy 
granite sarcophagus. Some of these royaj 
funeral processions as they swept up through ¢ 
the Valley of the Kings were truly magnif. 
cent in their barbaric splendor. 

“If the lofty peaks in the distance, that are 
the sole survivors of those wondrous scenes 
could only speak, what solemn tales they 
might pour into our ears!”’ L 

As the Doctor paused, I thought of the 
pomp and glory that must have attended the 
funeral processions of King Tut and the hyp. 
dreds of his ancestors who lie buried in the 
Valley of the Kings. If such pagan demon. 
strations of power and wealth were theirs 
after death, what must have been the scenes 
while they lived? The speaker interrupte( 
my thoughts with his fervid and eloquent 
peroration: 

“The ancient civilization has passed away 
and has taken with it many of its secrets, but 
it has left monuments and tombs, its paint- 
ings and mummies, without revealing just 
how the work they evolved was accomplished, 
It is one of the secrets that only graven, inani- 
mate lips or hieroglyphiecs can tell. 

“The Pharoahs have come and gone, the 
reign of the Ptolemies has ended,” the Doctor 
continued, in oratorical tones. ‘The ancient 
glory of the courts has departed, but stil] 
remnant of the ancient race survives, dwell: 
by the ancient river, is fruitful and multi: 
plies. The Egyptian ‘fellaheen’ or farmer 
still lives much as he did in ages past. H: 
uses much the same type of agricultural im- 
plements, drawing his camel behind the san« 
type of plow as that followed by Elisha whe 
the mantle of a higher calling was thrown ove 
his shoulders. He still employs the same 
method of treading out the corn on the 
earthen threshing floor and the same proces « 
of winnowing chaff from the wheat.” 

From the street below came the sound ¢ t 
camel boys quarreling in the Arabic tongue. 
Dr. Sowash paused to listen, and as the sound 
became less harsh and strident, and the hub- 
bub gradually subsided, he smiled. 

‘“They’ve made up,” he said, with a chuckle t 
“You can never tell whether they’re joking 
or quarrelling, unless you understand the : 
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peculiar inflection. They were speaking the 
pure Arabic of the Bedouins. Arabic is the 
common tongue of many millions of the in- 
habitants of Africa, spoken over the whole oj 
the continent. Wherever Mohammedan 
live, there you will find the Arabic languag 
with a great variation in dialect and intona 
tion. Millions repeat the Koranic prayer 
in Arabic without understanding much of th 
meaning. To the Moslem mind, no praye} 
can be efficacious unless it is offered in th 
Arabie tongue. Whether he be a Chinese, 4 
Japanese, or an Indian, if he is a Mohamme 
dan, he must say his prayers in the languag¢ ® 
of the ancient prophet of Mohamet, an 
about one-fifth of the human race uses th 





Arabie tongue in part or in whole.” ¢ 

It is one of the oldest languages known t P 
man. Some authorities even declare thaj 1 
Abraham spoke it. The Arabs, in their usvé J 
poetic manner, call it the “language of th J 
angels.” 

When I took out of my pocket the typq 1 
written letter of introduction that had bee - 


given me at the office of the Egyptian Unde! 


Continued on page 509 a 
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“Poetry Week” As Celebrated in New York 


Six days of Communion with the Muse in the metropolis—Poets reading their lines to packed theatres 


the commonplace activities of 
crowded days and devotes a week 
to the contemplation of poetry, to the 
beautiful and emotional lines of great 
writers, the benefits are far-reaching and 


W HEN a great city turns aside from 


| have even a national importance. Poetry 


Week no doubt yielded such a harvest. 
Poetry is universally loved—this was 
proven by the immense crowds that met 
in crowded theatres with “standing room 
only” signs, in clubs, hotels and music 
salons or studios to listen to eminent poets, 
lecturers and scholars read their produc- 
tions. Monetary gain was in no way con- 
nected with this movement. The fore- 
gathering was a tremendous acknowledg- 


mig ment of the dynamic value and force of 
3} poetry in the world. Every poet has his 
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message drawn from his fine insight and a 


} nation would be less powerful if it could 
) ignore these way-showers to beauty. And 


it is a noble movement that strives to keep 


Halive these finer aspirations and which 


tempts us to give pause in our flurried 
lives for what the poets have to tell us. 

The many gatherings in New York dur- 
ing Poetry Week did not consist of the 
“intelligencia” alone, nor poets and schol- 
ars altogether; there was a large propor- 
tion of serious minded men and women 
who may not create poetry but wish to 
study it and become attuned to its melody 
and beauty. ; 

Annual Poetry Week was organized 
through the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Club by Anita Browne chairman of 
poetry, who was responsible for its estab- 
lishment and success. The entire member- 
ship of the Federation is about four hun- 
dred thousand. Miss Browne has been the 
originator of the idea of having club mem- 
bers broadcast under the auspices of their 
own club name. At each vivid public 
meeting during the week, Miss Browne 
gave an address of greeting. The list of 
sponsors included such names as Edwin 
Markham, Arthur Guiterman, Mrs. John 
H. Hammond, Edyth Totten, Dr. Norman 
Guthrie, Margaret Widdemer, Angela Mor- 
gan, Louise Burton Laidlaw. On the Hon- 
orary Council were Lady Maude Warren- 
der, President of the Poetry Society of 
Great Britain, Major Curtis Hidden Page, 
President of the American Society, Grace 
Thompson Seton, Dr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Director of the Hall of Fame, 
John Erskine. 

The first meeting was held in the Edyth 
Totten Theatre on Sunday afternoon, May 
20th. and the day was devoted to honoring 
Col Charles Lindbergh as it fell on the 
anniversary of his great flight. The speak- 


ers of the day were Angela Morgan, Louise 
Burton Laidlaw, Dr. Robert Johnson, 
Grace Thompson Seton and Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. 

Each day during the following week 
are gatherings at either the Waldorf As- 
toria, Aeolian Hall, the MacDowell Club, 
National Arts Club, the Wanamaker Audit- 
orium or at well known clubs. Each meet- 





MISS ANITA BROWNE 
Chairman of the Poetry and Fine Arts Division 
of the New York Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


was honored or gave honor to some na- 
tionally known poets and members of the 
allied arts. 

* * x * 

The most important thing in the devel- 
opment of any movement is an executive 
leadership thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the movement and giving it the 
same absorbed attention as would be 
given any theatrical enterprise. The ap- 
preciation expressed by the President 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
to Miss Anita Browne in bringing the 
whole matter of poetry so close to the pub- 
lic in these rather complex and hectic 
days was praise worthily bestowed. It in- 
dicated what one energetic and attractive 
young woman can accomplish in diverting 
the attentions of the pleasure-bent and 
business-absorbed people of the metropolis 


—‘*Standing Room Only’’—The program as supervised and organized 
by Miss Anita Browne, poet booster 


towards the appreciation of those who 
are living in the dreamland of fancy and 
printing in verse those’ epigramatic 
phrases that live in the minds and hearts 
of the people. 

Miss Browne is New York born and 
bred. She began her professional life as 
an artist by attending the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art and the 
Academy of Design. She was the winner 
of two scholarships and later opened her 
own studio to specialize in commercial art. 
She has a most extensive acquaintance and 
is actively connected with the important 
work of the Federation which consists of 
about four hundred thousand members. 
She is also chairman of art for the Wo- 
man’s Press Club. 

The success of Poetry Week in New 
York was due to the unremitting work and 
discriminating thought of Miss Browne 
who received for her labors the enthusias- 
tic appreciation of the public at large. 

The address delivered at the opening 
session by Joe Mitchell Chapple is printed 
by request of many of those who heard it. 

* * * 

LL the world loves a poem! Dumb in- 
A exes would be the soul who has not 

been stirred to the depths by some 
rhythmic expression. As soon aS we can 
lisp we learn nursery rhymes and later build 
our philosophy upon epigrams enhallowed 
in the euphony of words. 

There may be those who disdain a love of 
poetry, but the right verse spoken, they find 
themselves vibrating with it, and respond 
to that vibration. Even the most casual 
thinker acknowledges that all about us, all 
that is visible, is vibration. The rays of 
sunlight, the motion of the earth, all mo- 
lecular life, even the harmony of the stars 
and our own breathing—are all vibration. 
The radio is possible today because the 
laws of vibration have been uncovered. The 
radio is the new-born child of the all-per- 
vading, vibrant instinct of the world; it 
gives us the spoken word and there is no 
one who does not respond to the rhythmic 
swing of words—words, the expression of 
the heart—emotion alive in words. There 
is poetry in the hearts of those about us; 
they try to convey it to us,—that indefin- 
able, invisible spirit that should breathe 
through everyday life. We catch faint 
strains of times, but we are heedless, too 
often and lose a music that is divine in its 
sweetness. Emerson arose in the night and 
stumbled along in the darkness to light the 
candle that he might translate upon paper 
the music born in his heart. If we could 
record our stray thoughts what might be 
revealed? I have tramped over the hills 
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and fields in the Lake District where 
Wordsworth walked and dreamed, at Win- 
dermere, and where he wrestled in a sort 
of mental agony to find the perfect, smooth- 
ly-chiseled phrase to leave to coming gen- 
erations. To him the music he heard,— 
those divine strains, needed faultless ex- 
pression—and for days he sought just one 
word that should perfectly complete his 
word picture. Thus his sonnets came to us 
in such lines as 


“How sweet it is when mother fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through the 
wood!” 


And he gave us his “Ode to Immortality!” 
It is not all inspiration; great thoughts are 
borne on steady wings of enduring phrase. 


Our early study of poetry is apt to be 
discouraging. We took up the early En- 
glish of Chaucer, which even baffles us to- 
day; we come to Spencer’s “Faerié 
Queene” with the long, quaint sentences 
and involved meanings,—all beautiful in 
spirit, now imitated or mutilated in these 
modern times. Pent up in the school room 
we were in natural revolt against the 
analyzing and memorizing of those great 
treasures of literature. For years my re- 
membrance of Gray’s “Elegy” was that it 
came on page fourteen, and the priceless 
enchantment of Shelley’s “Skylark” meant 
that I must remain indoors and resolve it 
into verbs, adverbs and predicates. Years 
afterward the music in the “Elegy” 
bloomed in my mind and “the glimmering 
landscape on the sight” became something 
more than a subject that faded. 

* + i 

While the form of verse may change as do 
the changing fashions—each poet being 
concerned with pleasing his own generation, 
the soul of poetry does not change. We may 
at the present time be eliminating some of 
its depending skirts—even displaying the 
feet of verse in rather a bold nudity, and 
utilizing legs as well as feet. Some of the 
writers of free verse need to leave these 
props in sight for the reader to judge upon 
what their poetry stands. There is a rea- 
son for what a critic has described as “the 
frenzied practicalities” of today. We are 
living in a machine-made age. Into the 
modern ear is dinned the clang and the 
whirr of metal—it is mostly all wheels and 
they clatter and roar quite unlike the 
zephyrs that swept across Aeolian harps. 
Youth born into this environment seeks to 
find poetic expression in that with which 
he is familiar. That same spirit explains 
the cubist art; the expression of his soul 
becomes a revolution and he seeks to adorn 
canvas with art that is decorative rather 
than reflective. Their gestures are weird 
and unnatural, defying the laws of tech- 
nique in their short cuts to expression in 
these flurried years. 

Out of great crises came great emotions 
and the mass mind is stirred to its depths. 
From this inner musing poetic phrase 
flashes and comes to flower. In one vivid 
vision some man sees the story of the mo- 
ment and gives it to us in verse. There 
are three great eternal conditions that sway 
us—life, death and love; love is the one of 
the three Graces that wears the crown. Out 


of the emotions aroused by this great tri- 
ology, those who hear the undertones of 
life, fashion them into the music of verse. 

We know the story of a soldier doctor 
who sat the lonely night waiting for dawn, 
in a muddy trench and by the meagre light 
of a sputtering little torch wrote down the 
music that he heard breathing through the 
clamor of war. He had never written 
poetry, but out of his soul came that 
matchless gem—“Flanders Field.” The 
music that he heard became our possession 
and the possession of generations to come. 
And another poet—Harry Chapple my 
namesake as it were, a railroad porter, 
who had never been trained in poetic con- 
struction, wrote during the war that beau- 
tiful verse “The Day.” 

And so poetry comes out of the mass 
mind, born of the people, but that great 
universal mind is, in return moved by 
poetry. In a great assembly, meeting pos- 
sibly for the consideration of some noble 
purpose or movement, if a soulful, touch- 
ing poem is read, all will be impressed with 
the same emotion. The gathering will be 
around as one mind and its power is tre- 
mendous. 

In every poem I see the shadow and the 
personality of the author and the writer be- 
comes a real personage. With John G. Saxe 
I see humor personified; in “Thanatopsis” 
I seem to see Bryant’ the boy of nineteen, 
sitting on a hillside penning his great 
thoughts; when I read Emerson I see that 
benign face and the whimsical expression 
of the man, who, coming from a meeting 
that had stirred and irritated him, looked 
up at the calm everlasting stars overhead 
and believed they said to him “Why so hot, 
little man?” I see the solemn Poe with 
his “Raven,” torn by some memory, looking 
up at the “pallid bust of Pallas.” I never 
see a tree without thinking of Kilmer who 
reminded us that “only God could make a 
tree” and when I catch the fragrance of a 
wild rose, the face of MacDowell comes to 
me. 

All this is why I claim that poetry is a 
national asset. It stirs the soul of men and 
helps to keep them in tune with infinite 
things. That the great majority of human 
beings carry the same vision in their 
hearts,—all unknowing it may be,—often 
with the beautiful sentiments of love or 
hope blurred or warped,—has been proven 
to me by my own experience. 

A part of my editorial work,—the com- 
pilation of poetry and choice bits of prose 
in volumes under the title of Heart Throbs, 
has been a life inspiration and brought me 
in close contact with other minds. Through 
these volumes there runs a thread of senti- 
ment that lies very close to my heart for 
the work is a monument to my mother. 

While this work was in progress, I 
learned that men are really more sentiment- 
al than women when it comes to cherishing 
a bit of prose or poetry and allowing its 
theme to influence their lives. In a collec- 
tion of about fifty thousand letters enclosing 
a favorite poem, sixty percent of the re- 
sponses were from men. My tremendous 
and valued collection has made me very 
optimistic. I see underlying all the great 
heart of the world is an undercurrent of 
fine feeling that makes a reservoir from 


which noble deeds may rise to the surface, 
This flood of fine feeling was such a definite 
expression of the people. To me it was more 
decisive than the ballot in gauging public 
sentiment. It has been said, “Let me write 
the songs of the people and I care not who 
makes its laws,” and what are its songs but 
a play upon the chords of the human heart 
causing it to respond to the harmony of 
life. Blessed is the man who is able to fing 
for us harmony in the squeak of a door and 
who can turn our nerve-wracking clamor 
and speeding activities into symphonies that 
reflect the primeval, innate, enduring and 
eternal love of poetry. 

Selections came to me from the Bible, epi- 
grams from the Apostles, lessons from the 
parables and they tell of the beauty in that 
story of Ruth and Naomi which has been 
recently given over the radio as a great 
live story that has lasted through the ages, 

It is the poet’s power to use words that 
produce some sort of enchantment; we need 
not be carried on whirlwinds of vision, we 
enjoy lines that evoke an exhilaration or 
move us to thoughts of diviner things. It 
is not the profound compositions that we 
are prone to cherish in memory. We can 


* say with William Allingham, 


“White clouds on the wing 
What a little thing 

To remember for years 

To remember with tears.” 


Bill Nye once said that a poem was always 
short, that when we had to take along 
the dinner pail while we read it, it was not 
a poem. 

We wonder sometimes why our poetry is 
so often dippped in brine when we feel joy 
is more needed in the world. Life has been 
a difficult matter to a great portion of hu- 
man beings down through the ages and we 
ngver really know life until it has been seen 
through a telescope of tears. The oppressed 
Jews carried their “tear bottles,” and in 
Jerusalem I stood beside that wailing wall 
and saw the men and women beating their 
hands while chanting the weird minor re- 
frain. Out of strong emotions poems are 
born and perhaps it argues us sympathetic 
creatures, since the sorrow of verse moves 
us so utterly. We could not appreciate sun- 
shine without the shadows of life. 

Poetry as well as music is being sent 
forth over the world. It comes by means 
of the radio into the humble as well as the 
luxurious home, and it is the old, old story 
of some man’s inspiration that makes it 
possible for treasures to become the com- 
mon possession of the people. The aviators 
are generally regarded as fatalists and 
careless of danger, but they have gone far 
in making us understand the fourth dimen- 
sion. They see from above. In the earliest 
days of flying—Beachy, the favorite of fly- | 
ers—left his example of courage and his 
experience as a help toward conquering the 
air. When I saw the Wright brothers on 
the sand dunes of North Carolina, making 
their first flight, there was a crash after 
one hundred feet. Some one called it 4 


failure, but the prayer of their little sister 

in Dayton was answered—they flew. How 

much our distinguished Colonel Lindbergh 

has added to our sentiments of good will 

and peace. Do you recall what the gallant 
Continued on page 516 
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The World-Wide Realm of Rexall 


Twenty-five years ago a practical plan of co-operation in merchandising was developed under the 
leadership of Louis K. Liggett which has become a world-wide influence in distributing economical 
benefits to buyer, seller and manufacturer, revolutionizing the drug store trade of the world 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt was bat- 
W tling to build the Panama Canal, 

to diminish transportation costs, 
another young man was planning a short 
cut to profits and better values for pa- 
trons of the drug stores of the world. In 
the eventful year 1903 forty druggists 
gathered around a table in Boston, while 
this young man in short staccato Roosevel- 
tian sentences brought the issue to a col- 
lective focus, “Well, what about it?” 


Each druggist had been interviewed 
personally by this young man, wi in his 
decisive go-ahead way pointed out a plan 
that spelled “co-operate” with a real hy- 
phen bond of cohesive self-interest in 
public service. Each one of those forty 
druggists gave him an expression of confi- 
dence that has since proved an impressive 
influence in modern business. At the time 
it was almost a revolutionary undertaking. 
The forty original Rexall druggists gath- 
ered about that table and signed their res- 
pective checks and obligations with all the 
earnest purpose of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. 


In celebrating the Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary of this epochal beginning, the Rex- 
allites—now numbering ten thousand in 
the United States and many foreign coun- 
tries,—are having their Silver Jubilee in 
Boston, the place of its birth. The event 
marks a “homecoming” of a series of busi- 
ness conventions that has made history in 
the annals of American business in the 
last quarter century. These gatherings 
have been something more than a mere 
assembling of druggists. In the delibera- 
tions every succeeding problem has been 
met in the courageous, progressive, and 
energetic manner, characteristic of the 
leadership of Louis K. Liggett. His busi- 
ness genius has become widely recog- 
nized at home and abroad and his bold 
stroke in adding Boots’ Ltd. in England 
was Kiplingesque in its dash and courage. 


¥* * * 


There are few names as pre-eminent 
in the financial, industrial and mercantile 
world than that of the founder and leader 
of the increasing legion of Rexallite deal- 
ers. Fundamentally, he has worked out 
sound principles and straight-forward, 
honest dealing with the people to such 
an extent that he has been often called 
to high positions of civic responsibility. 
As Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee in Massachusetts, he will bring 
to the political world the same sane and 
broad comprehension of service to the peo- 


ple that he has in his active business 
career. He knows how to neutralize 
the baneful effect of harum-scarum polit- 
ical methods on business. His quick think- 
ing and accurate calculations and judg- 
ment have justified the widespread confi- 


Often years ago I heard him prophesy 
the present era of cooperation which has 
come to pass. It was to him a matter of as 
simple a calculation as declaring that 
“two and two make four.” 

During the World War the efficient and 











Louis K. Liggett 








dence in his leadership that leads on to 
positive results inuring to the benefit of 
all those associated with him, directly and 
indirectly as patron and partner. From the 
early days he has demonstrated the prem- 
ier powers of salesmanship which has 
proven an innovation all along the line in 
the methods of retail and wholesale trade 
and its relations to the consumer and 
manufacturer. In fact, he has “boxed the 
compass” of American business to such an 
extent that he has established a definite 
kinship in the business and social relations 
of thousands of communities scattered all 
over the world. 


effective organization of Rexallites ren- 
dered a service to the Red Cross on the 
Eastern front in Siberia as well as the 
Western lines of the Allies and the thou- 
sands of wounded soldiers overseas which 
verified Mr. Liggett’s early conception that 
every business is more or less a public in- 
stitution, and is obligated to patriotic 
service to the country which affords them 
their homes, and renders their liberties. 

President Wilson accepted Mr. Liggett’s 
offer of help to recruit the Merchant Ma- 
rine and asked him to use the ten thousand 
Rexall Stores as recruiting points for sail- 
ors to man the Merchant vessels. The 
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astonishing speed with which the Rexall 
Stores succeeded in pushing the list of re- 
cruits far above the quota was an evidence 
of Rexall public contact. The quota was 
set and Washington sent out an “S. O.S.” 
for Rexallites under Mr. Liggett’s leader- 
ship to stop the rush of young sailors to 
Boston. The Government had estimated 
it would take six months to fill the list 
and cost $25. for each enlistment. As a 
matter of fact, the Rexall organization did 
it within a month and at a cost of $1.00 
for each man. 

Ever since his dynamic personality 


tion, labor will not go down as far as it 
did then. In 1914 we were approaehing 
a period of liquidation even more serious 
than that which followed the war.” How 
well I recall the dark days in 1921 when he 
declared “The retailer is the neek of the 
bottle. You can’t fill the bottle except 
through the neck, for merchandise even- 
tually flows through the retailer; when he 
puts in the cork, everything backs up, fac- 
tories stop, people are out of employment, 
banks call loans, the retailer must take 
care of the demand, the stock on his 
shelves determines production. When he 


These conventions have developed the 
spirit of friendliness as well as a remark. 
able fellowship among these enterprising 
business men and home office executives, 
No other organization in the world has a 
more marked degree of service and mutual 
helpfulness than the United Drug Com. 
pany, developed through these frequent 
get-together conventions. The Rexall] 
Guards, adopted as a trade-mark in the be- 
ginning, still represent the sentinels pro- 
tecting the public who cross the Rexall] 
threshold. The gatherings have grown 
tremendously in attendance during the 
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The Rexall “Home” Plant of the United Drug Co. Boston 


was launched into the maelstrom of busi- 
ness he has been the personification of 
the word “Loyalty.” He has done much to 
weave the love of loyalty into the texture 
of American business and has proved 
again the old adage that “Never was a 
marvel done upon earth but it had sprung 
of faith.” That is why he was always at- 
tracted to the word “United” and his first 
company was the United Drug Company 
in which he lived and breathed the spirit 
of that word in all its broad meaning with 
all the intensity with which Lincoln 
clung to his purpose of “Union” in affairs 
of state. He has proved his loyalty in 
every crisis and has inspired others to that 
sane ideal which was exemplified in the 
Rexall Loyalty Trust Fund. He has kept 
the faith, and although some have called 
him a “magician in finance” he brushes it 
aside with an insistence that the inmu- 
table law of compensation works in busi- 
ness as it does in nature. 

Mr. Liggett hails from the State of Mich- 
igan, the Michigan that produced Henry 
Ford, but “L.K.,” as he is affectionately 
called, has accomplished results with and 
for others without the advantages of any 
turn of Fortune’s wheel in the way of in- 
ventive or commercial monopoly. A creator 
by instinct, he has always spoken in the 
language of the times and in a way that 
everyone understood. After the war he 
predicted that “liquidation to a 1914 basis 
must ensue, not in prices, for they would 
never reach that level again. With labor 
representing 90% of the cost of produc- 


begins to buy, factories run, and prosper- 
ity is assured.” Remember this was a 
prophecy during the critical deflation pe- 
riod of 1921, when, with that optimistic 
faith that has never swerved, he said, 
“Business must go on,—the year is going 
to end in excellent shape. I know it!” The 
prophecies were more than fulfilled. 

With a background of leadership in such 
an exponent of faith in the country and the 
people, as Louis K. Liggett, the Rexallites 
in Boston during July 1928 will commem- 
orate a distinctive business epoch in 
their Silver Jubilee Convention. 

Founded on confidence, loyalty and faith 
by Louis K. Liggett, who is still the active 
president of the United Drug Company 
and Chairman of the Board of Drug Inc.— 
the holding company of all the consolida- 
tions,—this co-operative organization has 
grown to be by far the largest in the 
world, making such tremendous strides 
that it has become the predominating 
world power in the drug store business. 


* * * 


Since its organization, success and con- 
stant expansion in all directions has been 
the outcome of the loyal support of Mr. 
Liggett’s original co-operative idea. This 
remarkable loyalty has been largely ob- 
tained through the very direct, frank, sin- 
cere and original methods initiated at the 
beginning. The annual conventions of the 
Rexall store proprietors and representa- 
tives evidence the advantages of the demo- 
cratic get-together spirit in business. 


twenty-five years of activity—augmented 
by the numerous state club and district 
club meetings held periodically all over 
the country. The interchange of mer- 
chandising ideas and plans for store bet- 
terments at these gatherings has resulted 
in placing the standard of Rexall Stores 
at such a high level that they have become 
a synonym throughout the world of busi- 
ness for efficiency in service, quality of 
goods and profit-sharing prices. 

Some idea of the territorial expansion 
of the realm of Rexall is gathered from 
this most recent Convention Invitation 
sent by the Directors to Rexall Agents: 


“To the Rexall Agents of United 
States, Alaska, Canada, New- 
foundland, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
Mexico, Hawaii, South Africa, 
Egypt and China.” 


No other cooperative business organiza- 
tion combines a more intensive and exten- 
sive world-wide membership. I have seen 
packages of Rexall Magazines on the dock 
in Alaska going eight hundred miles west- 
ward carrying the message through Rexall 
Stores on to the Aleutian Islands. 

All this has evolved from Mr. Liggett’s 
initiative force nurtured through an etf- 
ficient executive, and departmental man- 
agement. Mr. Liggett’s great faith in the 


“get-together” idea has kept the Rexall 
representative in close touch with modern 
merchandising in all of its rapidly devel- 


Continued on page 520 
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Another Editor In the Senatorial Race 


Arthur H. Vandenberg of the Grand Rapids Herald enters the senatorial race in Michigan for the 
full term after having been appointed to serve out an un-expired term— Vandenberg a 
representative of the virile and progressive Republican leadership of today 


S. SENATOR Arthur Hendrick Van- 
U denberg is a young man in his early 
® forties. His success in life has been 
the result of his own efforts, his ambition 
to succeed, his indomitable will, his own 
untiring work, his energy without stint. 
He has been a success aS a newspaper 
editor and publisher. The newspaper of 
which he is the head bears witness to 
that fact. In addition, however, he is one 
of the founder members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and for 
many years a powerful factor in the coun- 
cils of the Associated Press. He served 
on the important committee which reor- 
ganized the basic structure of that great 
news gathering organization. Associated 
with him in this enterprise were Ochs of 
the New York Times, Noyes of the Wash- 
ington Star, Neylan of the San Francisco 
Call, Ewing of the New Orleans States, 
and McLean of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Pretty fast company. 

As a business and financial success Mr. 
Vandenberg has been one of the outstand- 
ing young leaders in Michigan and 
an inspiration to the young man with lit- 
tle but ambition and a willingness to 
work. Perhaps—probably—he had a na- 
tive business sense. At least he was pos- 
sessed of the Dutch characteristic of 
thrift. However that may be, Mr. Van- 
denberg began as humbly as a man could. 
Today he possesses a modest competence 
every dollar of which he has earned. He 
has never been a speculator. His financial 
success has come through work, through 
thrift and through wise and conservative 
investment of his savings. He has been 
successful as an author, an author of 
books recognized as authority on that pe- 
riod of American history in which the 
Constitution was written and the founda- 
tion of the Nation laid. His education 
was largely self acquired, yet so thorough 
that the University of Michigan gave him 
the degree of Master of Arts and Hope 
College made him a Doctor of Laws. 


Mr. Vandenberg has been one of the 
most outstanding successes as an orator 
but that has come through midnight hours 
of study and through his earnestness in 
delivery. 

He has been a political success, a vast- 
ly greater political success than is gen- 
erally known because, aside from what 
he has done for decent politics in Mich- 
igan, for 15 years he has been frequently 
called into consultation with men in the 
highest positions in the Nation’s affairs. 
Of these matters he rarely speaks. 

On his father’s side, Arthur Vandenberg 
is descended from the strain of Dutch 


By FRANK M. SPARKS 


blood which formed the Patroons of New 
York, the same strain from which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was descended. His grand- 
father was a delegate from New York to 
that Republican convention which nomin- 
ated Abraham Lincoln to the presidency. 

On his mother’s side, Mr. Vandenberg 
comes of another line of patriotic blood for 





Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 


her family dates back to the earliest foun- 
dations of New England. Mr. Vanden- 
berg gets his right to membership in the 
Sons of the American Revolution by direct 
descent on his mother’s side from a private 
in the Essex County, New Jersey, militia. 
What better credentials as an American 
could one have than these. 

Blood doesn’t always mean opulence and 
opulence acquired is not necessarily per- 
manent. This is the reason why Arthur 
H. Vandenberg very early in life, found it 
necessary to set about earning his own 
way. 

The father of Senator Vandenberg, was 
a harness maker in Grand Rapids and a 
prosperous one. The panic of 1893 spread 
disaster through the land, carried down 
in the wreck of so many other industries 
that of the elder Vandenberg. Broken in 
fortune and broken in spirit, a splendid, 
lovable old man was left unable to give 
his son the education he had fondly hoped 
to give. 


The disaster had two effects upon the 
son. First, it spurred into activity all that 
energy which has since been a marked 
characteristic of Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
the energy which, more than anything 
else, has brought him all his various suc- 
cesses. Next, he has never forgotten that 
it was the Free Trade policy of the Demo- 
cratic administration which caused the 
wreck of his father’s business so that his 
Republicanism is founded upon something 
more than political expediency and argu- 
ment. 

* * * 

Although but ten years of age, young 
Vandenberg found himself a job and 
worked every spare moment he was out of 
school. He worked in school, also, and was 
graduated from Grand Rapids Central 
High school at 16 and entered the Univer- 
sity of Michigan law school at that age. It 
had been his ambition to become a lawyer 
but the demands upon his slender income 
were too great and at the end of his first 
year he gave it up not only that he might 
earn his own living but that he might give 
needed assistance at home. 

His future career was shaped when he 
became editorial office boy in the Grand 
Rapids Herald and, except for a year with 
the advertising department of Collier’s 
Weekly, he has been with The Herald ever 
since. 

It was a surprise to him as the young au- 
thor of Psychological Salesmanship that 
he soon began to receive calls for copies 
of his work from all over the United 
States and he mailed them out until his 
slender supply was exhausted. So much 
attention did the work of this boy attract 
that even today, a quarter century after 
the pamphlet was printed, he still receives 
an occasional request for it. Within a few 
months came a letter from a Philadelphia 
business man saying that he had some- 
where seen or heard of this pamphlet and 
would the author be good enough to send 
him a copy. 

It was in 1906 when the City Hall re- 
porter was 22 years of age, that William 
Alden Smith acquired control of the 
Grand Rapids Herald. Mr. Vandenberg 
by his habits of thrift had saved a little 
money. He bought a very small interest in 
the new Herald corporation. Then, with 
that self confidence which has always been 
a characteristic, although so small a 
stockholder and although he had had no 
previous business experience of conse- 
quence, he was named general manager 
of the paper. 

Senator Smith had always had a great 
liking for the young man. Whatever 
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doubts the Senator may have had as to 
his ability in a business way, he concealed 
and determined to give the young man a 
chance. The chance, too was a desperate 
one. During the two or three previous 
years the paper had become run down. Its 
physical equipment was in about the worst 
possible condition. Its circulation had 
fallen off. Its advertising had been shot. 
Moreover, it was heavily bonded so that 


ways surround it. He is known through- 
out the land as a success and as one whose 
opinions and experiences are worth seek- 
ing. He has shown the wisest of business 
judgment and today the pile of junk which 
he assumed to “manage” a quarter cen- 
tury ago is a splendid newspaper prop- 
erty, free of all debt and for which a very 
large sum was but recently rejected. 
Moreover, as said before, his business suc- 





Mrs. Vandenberg, Betty, Barbara and Arthur H. Jr., Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 


it had to meet heavy charges in interest 
and in retiring the bonds as they matured. 
It was a situation which might have made 
an older and more experienced business 
man hesitate. It certainly was a situation 
which might have justified Senator Smith 
in putting at the helm a man of proven 
business ability. 

Folks up state who had for long been 
regular readers of The Herald began to 
note a new and more stimulating tone to 
the editorials, began to find their faith re- 
newed in The Herald. The lost circulation 
came back. 

The Herald grew again, grew in a busi- 
ness way and grew in influence. Vanden- 
berg became a success, a success as an 
editor, a success as a publisher, a success 
as a business man. 

It is the editorial pen of Arthur H. Van- 
denberg which, more than anything else, 
has made his paper a success but that was 
not all. He has shown wisdom as a pub- 
lisher in guiding the destinies of the paper 
through all the rocks and shoals which al- 


cess with The Herald has resulted in his 
being called into the directorships of 
banks and other corporations and from the 
position of office boy, reporter and man- 
ager he is now, although still but a minor- 
ity stockholder, president of The Herald 
Publishing Co. 

It has been previously noted that Mr. 
Vandenberg’s bent for authorship came 
early in life. He loves to write. That’s 
why he writes practically all the editorials 
in his paper. But he loves to write the 
enduring things, too. That’s why a few 
years ago he determined to write in book 
form some of the results of his studies 
into early American history. Novelty and 
salesmanship have always been among his 
characteristics and he sought novelty in 
the preparation of his first real book.. 

His studies had convinced him that 
Alexander Hamilton is the one man in 
American history to whom the Nation 
owes more than to any other, that Hamil- 
ton had more to do than any other with 
the laying of a substantial foundation up- 


on which should rest the structure of the 
American Republic. Therefore he was 
convinced that Hamilton was the “Great. 
est American.” He sought, however, to 
find the views of other great Americans of 
this day in order that, having their expres. 
sions of opinion, he might proceed to show 
how much greater was Hamilton. He had 
studied Hamilton’s life and works with 
the greatest care. He had collected a vast 
number of original documents relative to 
the period in which Hamilton lived, and 
had read everything he could lay hands 
upon relative to that period. He had 
visited the birthplace of Hamilton and had 
browsed about libraries and private col- 
lections in search of more minute details 
dealing with Hamilton and what he and 
his contemporaries had done. He believed 
he knew his man and he did. 

But he secured the opinions of more 
than one hundred of the leaders of public 
thought and opinion in America as well as 
of such others as Lord Bryce of other 
lands. Just one of them all, Myron T. 
Herrick, nominated: Hamilton as _ the 
“Greatest American.” Former presidents, 
members and former members of the Con- 
gress, justices of the Supreme court, emi- 
nent preachers of all faiths, University 
and College presidents, authors, govern- 
ors, editors, public men of all political af- 
filiations, responded to his letters. Lin- 
coln, Washington, Roosevelt led the van 
of those nominated. Herrick, alone, sug- 
gested Vandenberg’s choice. But when 
the book, “The Greatest American” had 
been published, its frontispiece was a let- 
ter from President Harding expressing 
gratitude to the author for having done 
justice to a man whose life and public 
works had been so great an inspiration 
to him. 

Pursuing the same line of thought, Mr. 
Vandenberg two years later published an- 
other book: “If Hamilton Were Here To- 
day.” Again his knowledge of American 
history and American fundamentals as ap- 
plied to present day thought and practice 
was outstanding and the book attracted 
even more comment than the first. 

In 1926 the third book followed: “The 
Trail Of A Tradition.” Here Mr. Vanden- 
berg pursued a similar course as applied 
to the numerous attempts at nullification. 
All the books have been remarkable suc- 
cesses, not as “best sellers” but as contrib- 
utions to the history of the United States 
and its members and more particularly to 
fundamentalism in its government. 

I know of no greater compliment to pay 
to a man than to say that he has been a 
success as a friend. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg has been such a success. 

Link friendship with principle and prin- 
ciples and after all nothing alse counts 
much. Arthur H. Vandenberg is a man of 
principle and of principles. I know of no 
man with more principle than he. 

Senator Vandenberg believes in the 
Constitution of the United States the mak- 
ing of which he has studied so deeply. He 
believes that what is written there will 
endure and remain the solid rock upon 
which the Nation must rest if it is to sur- 
vive. 


Continued on page 520 
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A Fairy Story Heroine of Modern Business 


The dreams and plucky persistence activities of a modern Cinderella, who from an early practical 
objective in life made her way in business to have and to hold the ‘‘Prince Charming’’ 
of a triumphant success in making her own career 


to be a real fairy story—there was a 

little girl with an inherent love of 
beauty and with a soul that was like the 
dancing flames. 

Her name was Edith Mae Cunliffe, though 
it might as well have been Cinderella, for, like 
Cinderella, she spent a lot of time on her 
hands and knees serubbing floors, and in 
other ways lost out on childhood’s happy 
heritage before the fairy godmother of oppor- 
tunity knoeked at her door. 

The story, like all good fairy tales, ends 
happily, for the heroine is now Mrs. Edith 
Mae Cummings, Detroit’s millionaire real- 
estate operator, whose success in business has 
been an inspiration to women everywhere. 

She had almost everything possible in the 
world to discourage her, but she was not the 
kind to brood upon misfortune. She thinks 
in terms of action, and you ean picture her as 
waiting on tiptoe behind the door ready to 
open it unexpectedly the moment she heard 
Opportunity’s footsteps outside. Not a 
chance in the world for Opportunity to pass 
her by. 

As a child she won a foot race in order to 
get the thing her heart was set upon. Then 
she peddled popeorn and sold shoe blacking, 
always with an immediate goal before her. 
And later on, as a $65-a-month switchboard 
operator with a love of beauty and two small 
boys on her hands, she kept working and plan- 
ning and wondering how she was going to 
make a million dollars. 

Hers is a story of a woman who found 
herself; who’ knew what she wanted, vaguely 
at first, and hazily, but who, as the ikon 
blazed more brightly, followed it with an 
undaunted heart to the journey’s end. 

A story whose theme is older than the ages. 
It has come down to us in saga and in legend. 
Bunyan used it in his “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and the Irish story tellers in the legend of the 
Grail. You will read it again and again in 
Grimm and Anderson, and it is glorified in 
“Cinderella.”” Of such stuff also is good 
melodrama made. . 

Two or three incidents stand out, etched 
boldly against a drab background of poverty 
and of hopes deferred. 

It is the day of the Odd Fellows’ picnic at 
Detroit, a carnival of paper caps, toy bal- 
loons, and snap-dragons. Girls in sailor hats 
aud pink shirtwaists are dancing the two-step 
in the pavilion. 


ORs: upon a time—you see, this is going 


A program of sack races, potato races, fat 
men’s races, three-legged races is being run 
off in the clearing. Nobody takes these 
events too seriously. The prizes—a dozen 
cabinet photographs, a silk umbrella, a pair 
of shoes, donated by enterprising merchants, 
provide an incentive for good-natured fun. 





By PAUL T. GILBERT 


The young girls are being lined up for the 
fifty-yard dash, the winner of which, so the 
program announces, will be awarded music 
lessons to the value of $5. 

Among the starters is a little girl with 
rather plump legs and a round, eager face 
like an exclamatory O! The child is not ex- 
actly built for speed, but determination is 





Mrs. Edith Mae Cummings, president of her 
own million dollar real estate corporation 


written in those big round eyes of hers, oblivi- 
ous to such trifles as Sousa marches and bal- 
loons, intent only on the goal ahead and those 
$5 worth of music lessons, which at thirty- 
five cents per, mean something of an edu- 
cation. 

For nine-year-old Edith Cunliffe this is the 
big moment thus far in her life and nothing 
else really matters. 

“On your mark!” 

She digs the toe of a scuffled shoe into the 
turf. 

“Set!” 


She crouches down, ready to spring like a 
baby panther. 

“Go!” 

The little Cunliffe girl, her chestnut hair 
blowing in the wind, is off in the lead. No 
false modesty about her, either. Her scanty 
skirt is yanked up to the knees and what mat- 
ter if the ruffled hem of a snowy pair. of 
“‘panties’”’ is revealed? One stocking comes 
down, showing a bare leg. But Edith Mae 
pays no attention to personal appearances. 
She is out to win that race and to begin the 
musi¢ lessons without further delay. 

And to the beauty-starved soul of this girl- 
without-a-childhood, the victory, as she 
flashed first across the tape, must have been 
singularly sweet. It was her first step on the 
road to success. 

Today, having written her name in the 
stars as one of America’s most brilliant busi- 
ness women, Mrs. Cummings looks back on 
the incident with a smile of satisfaction. 

“Believe me, I never wanted anything so 
much in all my life as I wanted that prize,” 
she will tell you. ‘And I am convinced that 
if you once make up your mind to have a cer- 
tain thing, nothing will prevent your getting 
it. The secret lies in recognizing oppor- 
tunity.” 

We will pass over a few years in the life of 
this modern Cinderella; lower the curtain to 
indicate a lapse of time. 

We see her again at another crisis as she 
turns away from the grave of “Smiling Tom”’ 
Cummings, her husband. 

Love has come to her meanwhile and the 
ecstasies of motherhood. But the dream is 
over now, for Smiling Tom, Detroit’s Irish 
tenor, is dead, the song stilled forever, and 
she is left to face the world alone, in debt, and 
with the added responsibility of two young 
sons. 

Thoughts bitter and sweet are rioting 
through her head. Why is it, she asks her- 
self, that the bluebird of happiness must al- 
ways fly away just as one is about to sprmkle 
salt upon its tail? 

Thoughts leading back to the day when 
the mortgage was foreclosed on her childhood 
home, and when her mother, with six children 
clinging to her skirts, and with no special 
equipment except a kind heart and a ready 
sympathy for others in distress, was obliged 
to shift for herself. 

The neighbors found odd jobs for Mrs. Cun- 
liffe and for Edith Mae, her oldest daughter. 
Jobs that involved soap suds and serubbing 
brushes. Those were the days when bright- 
eyed Edith Mae, instead of skipping rope and 
playing jack-stones with the other children 
after school, went out with her mother and 
serubbed floors of halls and churches, spend- 
ing more time on her knees at drudgery than 
many saints would spend in prayer. And 
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she liked poverty—as a princess might like 
it, nor was there a moment when this young- 
ster with a flair for beauty and the finer things 
of life, did not rebel. An unwilling, but an 
obedient Cinderella 

Practicing on the old reed organ saved from 
the wreck of her home, and with a heartbreak 
realizing that the last of the free lessons, won 
in the foot race, had come. 

Something of a problem for a nine-year-old, 
this of how to carry on, but Edith Mae solved 
it with her characteristic energy. 

Pop-corn cost little to make and could be 
sold at a good profit. After the church floors 
were scrubbed, she popped corn over the 
kitchen stove and buttered it. She went from 
door to door, this eager child, and sold her 
wares, and her customers were not long in 
finding out that her pop-corn was always hot 
and tasty. 

Her trade increased, but what with her 
school work and the eternal scrubbing brush, 
it was not always easy to make the daily 
rounds. Another opportunity, however, 
came along, and found itself met half way by 
Edith. 

A shoe blacking concern had offered a prize 
of a bicycle to the boy or girl who sold the 
most of their product, and Edith Mae, with 
the same determination with which she en- 
tered the foot race, set out to win the bicycle. 

Who could turn away a girl like that? 
Neighbors who had no earthly use for shoe 
blacking laid in an over-supply. Possibly 
they were told that they could have no pop- 
corn unless they bought shoe-polish first. 

The bicycle gravitated Edith Mae-ward— 
you might have expected that—and thus 
equipped, as it were, with seven-league boots, 
she added to her list of pop-corn customers 
and kept her pop-corn hot. The music les- 
sons—her first sip from the cup of beauty— 
were not abandoned. 

Even when she had to drop out of high 
school, forego her painfully won education 
and work in a bindery in order to help support 
a sister’s orphaned child. she refused to accept 
her limitations. but studied nights and learned 
to be a manicurist. 

Another episode, and then we promise to 
lead our Nell out of the villain’s clutches. 

Soft lights glow from the windows of the 
beautiful homes along Boston boulevard, 
Detroit’s Mayfair. 

A young woman wrapped in a sleazy coat 
walks down the boulevard at night. Her step 
is none too springy or resilient. Her eyes 
grow wistful as she steals forbidden glances 
through the windows into bits of paradise. 

Tapestries, oil paintings, period furniture, 
grand pianos. Musie and laughter. Hap- 
piness such as never has known the pinch of 
poverty. 

“T can’t! I mustn’t let myself!” she whis- 
pers as she hastens on after a lingering look 
into one of these enchanted chambers. 

She is the same Edith Mae Cummings, a 
bit more tired and worn than when we last 
saw her, possibly more discouraged if not a 
trifle bitter. Illness, a major operation—one 
of the penalties of childbirth—combined with 
a long, hopeless struggle, have had their 
effects. 

She is a switchboard operator at the Stat- 
ler, one of the hundreds of “‘hello girls’”” who 
relay Detroit’s telephone calls. She is on the 
night shift, reporting at eleven, just as the 
rest of the world is returning from the theatre. 


An invalid mother has been added to her 
cares. Her pay envelope, pitifully slender, 
contains $65 a month. But even now, when 
life seems at its lowest ebb, the bellboy of 
opportunity is paging her, and, as ever, Edith 
Mae Cummings has her ears tuned for the 
eall. 

One day she was glancing over the classi- 
fied advertising columns of a newspaper under 
the heading ‘‘Wanted—Female Help.” Her 
eyes wandered idly down the column. ‘“Ad- 
dressers. Must write a legible hand.” ‘‘Al- 
teration woman. Must assist selling.” 
“Bookkeeper-Stenographer. Young lady, 
Gentile, with good appearance.”’ ‘‘Demon- 
strators. 3 experienced cosmetic.” ‘“Gen- 
eral office girl.” 

Nothing that seemed to offer any way out 
of the blind alley. She was not without ex- 
perience of many kinds. In the days she 
would prefer now to forget, she had gone barn- 
storming on a three-a-day vaudeville circuit. 
During the war she had worked in an ammu- 
nition plant, while her older son, Tom, helped 
out by selling papers, and, remembering his 
mother’s love of beauty, brought her home 
every night a flower. She had advanced to 
the head of the pay-roll department of a De- 
troit factory; and as bookkeeper and filing 
clerk of another concern, had developed her 
own system of accounting; was seemingly on 
the road to somewhere, when her health broke 
down. ° 

But as if somebody had applied a magnify- 
ing glass to the column, a line or two of agate 
type leaped out at her. 

“WANTED —An intelligent woman of the 
right type. Must be a real person.” 

“T felt a thrill,” said Mrs. Cummings, ‘“‘as 
I read it. ‘The right type.’ ‘A real person.’ 
These words repeated themselves again and 
again in my mind. 

“In my reply, I pointed out that while 
opinions might differ as to what kind of 
a woman constituted the right type, I would, 
if given an appointment, be willing to prove, 
at least, that I was real. 

“The prospects, when I came to examine 

hem, were not altogether alluring. Many 
applicants would have given the offer no 
second thought. The real estate firm which 
had advertised for this paragon had no regu- 
lar salary to offer; only a small percentage 
of the profits. 

“My first reaction was a sense of sickening 
disappointment and disillusionment. Like 
many others, I had become a slave to the 
weekly pay envelope, and with others depend- 
ent on me for existence, lacked the courage to 
strike out for myself. 

““My feeling of chagrin deepened as I 
learned what was required. In return for the 
rather nebulous remuneration, one was ex- 
pected to talk intelligently to clients, keep 
books, write and answer letters, and, if neces- 
sary, make collections. The position called 
for a sort of Jill-of-all trades. I hesitated, 
but was not lost. 

‘“*How much are you making now?’ my 
prospective employer asked me. 

** ‘Sixty-five dollars a month,’ was my reply. 

“He smiled cryptically. ‘I can assure you,’ 
he said, ‘that if you care to take a chance, 
your income in this position will be at least 
that much, and if you are at all adaptable, 
you should make a good deal more. It is a 
real opportunity.’ 

‘*My experience at bookkeeping and filing, 





I knew would be an asset. The complicated 
nature of the job appealed to me. As it was 
I thought, I was in the road that has no turn. 
ing, and almost anything would be better 
than that. 

“All right,’ I said, ‘I'll try it.’ 

“That was the real start of my career. | 
remained with the firm about eighteey, 
months, making myself generally useful. 

“I made out deeds, interviewed prospects 
and salesmen, prepared the advertising copy 
and installed my own private system of book- 
keeping. I threw myself heart and soul into 
the business, giving more than I received. 
and gradually taking charge of everything, 
I suppose I am a natural-born boss. 

“Our company began to expand. Our 
handful of employees increased to more than 
three hundred. I was made general sales 
director, but business continued to improve 
so much that my employer decided to sup- 
plant me and install a man in my place. 

“Why is it, I wonder, that so many busi- 
ness men otherwise intelligent, have the idea 
that woman is an inferior creature, that she 
lacks executive ability? I tried to persuade 
him that my brains were as good as any- 
body’s; that there is no sex in brains. The 
injustice of it all made me rebellious, but my 
protests were in vain. I was forced to resign 
the position which I had created for myself 
and try my hand at field work, a branch of 
the business in which I had had no experi- 
ence whatever. 

“A contest was in progress at this time. 
The other salesmen had a two months’ start 
on me, but I had won a foot race once, and 
something in my blood responded to the chal- 
lenge. Within forty days I had sold 72 lots, 
bringing in $110,000 and establishing a new 
record for the office. I captured the third 
prize and was rewarded with a substantial 
bonus of $3,500. On the strength of this 
demonstration, my employer reconstructed 
his ideas about women and offered me my 
former post of sales director. 

“I felt vindicated if not flattered, but de- 
cided that if I were so valuable to him, I 
might be just as valuable to myself if I should 
care to launch out on a venture of my own. 
I had a nest-egg of $5,000 in addition to my 
recent bonus—not an impressive capital, but 
something to begin on. 

““‘Wiseacres, of course, shook their heads 
over what they termed my folly. They pre- 
dicted that I was headed direct for ruin and 
began preparing themselves for the ‘I-told- 
you-so.’ 

“Anyhow, I rented an office and organized 
a syndicate. It might have been that I got 
in just on the crest of the real estate boom, 
but if the element of luck figured at all in the 
business, it was the first time in all my exist- 
ence that the fickle goddess ever had looked 
my way. Luck, good or bad, is involved in 
the careers of all of us, and life perhaps is 
more or less a lottery. But luck can’t always 
run against you, and it is the fellow who takes 
chances who wins out in the end. 

“Fortunately, I was soon able to silence 
the professional mourners, for during the first 
month I did a $50,000 business, and today 
the annual transactions of my firm, which, 
by the way, has 250 employees on the pay- 
roll, run into many millions. 

“And there you have,” said Mrs. Cum- 
mings, ‘‘the story of Bertha, the Beautiful 
Sewing Machine Girl. My life has not been 


Continued on page 513 
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Sending “Store News” to Millions 


The record of the ‘‘Rexall Magazine’’ for eleven years shows what can be done in bringing new 
patrons and holding old customers for the ten thousand Rexall 


HAT the Saturday Evening Post is 
W to the periodical world the Rex- 

all Magazine is to the store maga- 
zines of America! Within eight years of 
the organization of the United Drug Com- 
pany was the appearance of this sprightly 
little periodical that has over a million 
readers every month. It was the forerun- 
ner of tabloid magazines. 

Every line of the sixteen pages counts 
for riveted reader attention and Scintil- 
lates with many pertinent suggestions that 
has won for it the friendly interest of 
every member of the family. It is difficult 
to describe this concentrated essence of 
human information, because its appeal 
is so direct and positive, that mere words 
are defied in an effort to portray the entire 
picture. 

Thousands of boys and girls go to their 
home drugstore with the eager query 
‘When will the Magazine arrive? Which 
suggests the old days of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

The periodical seems to fit right in a 
particular niche that completes the pe- 
riodical necessities of the home. Forsooth, 
it is primarily a reflection of subjects 
usually discussed every working hour in 
the family circle. There is first of all an 
attractive cover that suggests the atmos- 
phere of the season and all four seasons 
are clearly defined. Then there is the 
Greeting Page that extends the “welcome 
of ten thousand Rexallites.” The bit of 
fiction that follows is by a popular and 
well-known author which assures a pleas- 
ant half-hour in the realms of Fancy. Then 
comes a double spread that has all the 
vivid and graphic attractiveness of a 
photogravure supplement that is the quint- 
essence of timeliness. Turning the page 
we find that fascinating “Home Institute” 
Department which “mothers, sisters, cous- 
ins and aunts” discuss with earnest util- 
itarian purposes of home economics. A 
glimpse at the fashion page is of never- 
ending and unceasing interest to femin- 
inity of all ages, for the patterns for the 
children’s frocks are there, as well as 
those for the young ladies, matrons and 
grandmothers’ attire. 


Human nature ever seeks a bit of mys- 
tery and the Puzzle Page conducted by 
Sam Loyd evokes discussion in the chil- 
dren’s corner and results in an appeal to 
elders for a decision. The fun comes with 
the effervescence of “Fountain Fizz,” for 
the American cannot live without his bit 
of humor. On the last page we find the 
imprint of the Home Druggist, which 
makes every copy of the Rexall Magazine 
a veritable publication of the home town. 


community drug stores 


It locates the popular drug store at a 
glance and creates that effective and 
focused interest which is the ultimate ob- 
ject of all advertising and exploitation. 
The regularity with which the magazine 
appears sustains and supplements all 






——— 


ular store magazine in the world. It 
brings the window display of the Rexall 
Store direct to the home, for in its pages 
are attractive small advertisements touch- 
ing many of the important seasonable 
products that are displayed on the shelves. 
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Reproduction of the front cover of Silver Jubilee 
Edition of Rexall Magazine (greatly reduced) 
which appeared in Rexall blue and black ink. 





other forms of exploitation. It has al- 
ready proven a most effective medium in 
combatting the insidious mail order habit 
that has been the bane of retail trade. The 
publication itself might be called the Am- 
erican magazine in concentrated tabloid 
form, for it is the same sort of material 
daintily served. 

Altogether, the Rexall Magazine has be- 
come the most widely distributed and pop- 





No wonder that Rexall dealers are enthu- 
siastic concerning their magazine and 
have even taken the pains to mail out 
copies to far distant prospective custom- 
ers. This gives something of an idea of 
what a Rexall Store means in the com- 
munity. 

From this tiny acorn of a publication 
now in its seventeenth year, the wide- 
spreading influence of a giant oak has 

Continued on page 518 
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Poems That Have Impressed Famous People 


An interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throb’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still asso- 
ciated with tender and cherished memories 


CECIL DE MILLE 
Casts “If” as the star poem 


In a room with soft lights and shades of 
darkness, characteristic of one of his thea- 
trical productions under David Belasco, Ce- 
cil B. DeMille commented on his favorite 
bit of verse. 

“T have long regarded Kipling’s “IF” as 
the greatest poem ever written. There is 
something about it that makes one adjust 
himself to the actualities of life, and the 
realities of dreams. Oft-times I find myself 
repeating a verse of the poem that seems 
so peculiarly fitted to all sorts of moods 
and circumstances. The lines seem to ring 
out like an everlasting hope: 

‘If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 

you, 

But make allowance for their doubting too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

And being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 
* * « oe * 

Yours is the earth, and everything that’s in it, 
And which is more,—you’ll be a man my son. 

Beginning life as an actor, and later a 
playright and theatrical producer in New 
York, Cecil DeMille, born in Washington, 
N. C., in 1881, read and committed to mem- 
ory Shakespeare, as in early boyhood the 
romanticism of Shakespeare’s genius found 
full flower in the producer’s later pictures, 
beginning with his “Girl of the Golden 
West” and continuing on with almost unin- 
terrupted success to the “Ten Command- 
ments” and the triumphal “Kings of Kings” 
this early coloring is ever present. This 
last picture referred to contains one short 
scene in which I witnessed DeMille in ac- 
tion. Although things went awry, he re- 
membered the Second Commandment con- 
cerning profanity, and complacently con- 
tinued with a smile—“We’ll try it again.” 

After a hard day’s work, he again re- 
called the “Heart Throb” selected, and we 
talked it all over. “Winging through my 
brain are the magic words of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. When it comes to prose I would 
name the four Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment as the greatest of anything that has 
ever been written. If I were thrown on a 
desert island I would rather have them with 
me to read than any other work I know of 
in all the range of literature that has come 
to my observation.” 

The evening shadows had begun on the 
California mountains surrounding the De- 
Mille Studio in Culver City, where DeMille 
has scored masterpieces of the silver screen, 
which reflect the poetic genius of the direc- 
tor who has made his dreams realities. 


GIGLI, THE TENOR 
Gathers Gems from Housman and Leopardi 


Vital and vigorous, Beniamino Gigli, the 
popular Italian tenor of the Metropolitan, 
impressed me when I first met him as a real 
American type. He was enthusiastic when 
asked concerning his favorite verse, and ap- 
parently understood every inflection and 
idiom of the English language, although he 
does not pretend to speak it fluently. “You 
know I have my American songs first trans- 





Beniamino Gigli 


lated into Italian phonetics so that I can 
understand how to pronounce them correct- 
ly, but I do not have to have this done to 
understand the beautiful poems in English 
which I have grown to love, the more and 
more I read and study the language of this 
country,—because you know I love Amer- 
icaand everything concerning America. Of 
the English poets I admire A. E. House- 
man, whose verses especially appeals 
to one in operatic work with a tragic de- 
nouement. His lines give me a clear- 
headed estimate of life and I like partic- 
ularly this verse: 


“Clay lies still, but blood’s a rover, 
Breath’s a ware that will not keep. 

Up, lads, when the journey’s over 
There’ll be time enough for sleep.” 


“T have often wished that these words 
might be set to music, for they touch a my- 
stic chord. I have poems read to me, word 
for word, and have each line explained in 
detail as to the lyrical or philosophical re- 
flection or meaning of the phrases.” 

The thought occurred to me that it might 
be to the advantage of many Americans to 
adopt a similar method in reading poems, 


rather than give them the hasty once-overy 
headline glance. 

“Do not forget,” continued Mr. Gigli, that 
I am very fond of the folk poems of various 
nations. I love also the Italian poems of 
Giacomo Leopardi, who was born in Raca- 
nati, Italy, my native town. As a child | 
memorized his poems to the murmuring 
waves of the blue Adriatic. 


“TI was mistaken long since and made mistakes, 

For I thought that life was vain and wretched 

And this present age more than others dull. 

Then flashed in my mind the blinding glares 
of Truth 


I saw and recognized the general happiness 
And all the streets of Destiny 


state. 
Man’s life a path all blossom strewn— 
Achievements, genius, virtue, and sublime wis- 
dom of this our age. 


At social gatherings, on the radio, in 
grand opera, and even at a banquet among 
his friends where he can sing “A Jolly Good 
Fellow,” in his own incomparable golden 
tones, there is a robustness of Gigli’s per- 
sonality that appeals. He had his early 
struggles as an apprentice during his stu- 
dent days in Rome and continually dreamed 
of the day when he would sing at the Me- 
tropolitan. “I feel so free to sing in Amer- 
ica where they respond to the emotions 
rather than hear the music with overly crit- 
ical ears. The thought possesses me when 
singing to try to make others feel the same 
emotions that I feel, conveying in tones, 
what poets and philosophers say in words.” 

Cordial and wholesome, with an ambition 
to be the best Gigli that he can make him- 
self, this young man with a radiant face, 
who has so often triumphed in operatic 
roles, behind the mask of make-up, is most 
irresistible as Gigli himself. 


* * * 


HILTON ULTIMUS BROWN 


Presents John Hay’s Matchless Prose 
Tribute to Youth 


When I think of Hilton Ultimus Brows, jf 


I see in imagination a ladder up which 
there buoyantly goes a youth, on the first 





rung as a reporter, then city editor, man- | 


aging editor, and still up to General Man- 
ager and member of the Associated Press 
and serving on the Board of Directors,— 
now controlling the Indianapolis News. 
There were breaks in that steady climb 
when he received A. B. at Butler College and 
again when he was principal of the Oak- 
town Seminary. With this varied achieve- 
ment I surreptitiously looked at the tell- 
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tale record to find that 1859, as date of 
birth, was correct. 

Surely, I thought, the crowded life of my 
friend, Hilton Ultimus Brown of the In- 
dianapolis News, has had no time for verse. 
Living in the old home town of James 
Whitcomb Riley, I found that it is his habit 
often to read old gems such as “The Last 
Leaf” “L’Envoi,” “The Recessional,’ Low- 
ells Commemoration Ode and one that 
touches him deeply is Longfellow’s “My 
Lost Youth.” 

“I suppose I am experiencing all over 
again the emotions I felt when I have 
watched my own boys in pensive mood when 
I read: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ ” 


In company with others, Mr. Brown knew 
the terrible loss of a brave son—one who 
“died the way all soldiers would like to die, 
quickly and while doing his duty on a far- 
advanced battle line of a great drive.” He 
fell while the First Division was forcing 
its way through mud and shell fire toward 
Sudan in the World War. A collected 
group of verse tells of the brilliant mind of 
this son, who, strangely enough had writ- 
ten a wonderful poem—“The Soldier Dy- 
ing’’ which now seems so prophetic. 

“Over and over,” said Mr. Brown, “I read 
John Hay’s words— 

“Who can ever forget the faces which 
never had a chance to grow old—the brave 
young warriors who fell in battle and 
gained the price of immortal youth. For 
them there is no shadow of struggle or 
poverty, no trouble of gray hairs, or failure 
of strength, no care of the present nor fear 
of the future. The unfailing light of morn- 
ing is forever in their eyes.” 

It was plain that everything relating to 
war has a peculiar appeal for Mr. Brown, 
for he said, “In that, I am a sentimentalist 
for I feel so deeply with Walt Whitman— 


“To unnamed soldiers fall’n in front on the 
lead, 

To calm, devoted engineers—to overardent 
travelers—to pilots on their ships, 

To many a lofty song and picture without rec- 
ognition— 

I’d rear a laurel-covered monument, 

High, high above the rest—to all cut off before 
their time, 

Possessed by some strange spirit of fire, 

Quenched by an early death.” 


* * * 


SENATOR S. D. FESS 
Finds a Keynote Favorite Poem 


When United States Senator Simeon D. 
Fess was chosen as Keynote Chairman of 
the National Republican Connvention at 
Kansas City in 1928 it indicated that Ohio 
still holds its own in the process of nomi- 
nating presidents. The little school teacher 
irom Yellow Springs proved his prowess as 
a political leader years ago, for he has par- 
ticipated in many hard-fought contests. 
There was a gleam of reminiscence in his 
eye when I suggested his favorite poem. 

“At an early age I began a study of Lin- 
coln and naturally committed to memory 
the lines of what was announced as his 
favorite, ‘Oh, Why Should the Spirit of 


Mortal Be Proud’. This often comes to my 
mind, but the one poem,” continued the Sen- 
ator enthusiastically, “that has entered in- 
to the philosophy of my life more than any 
other was written by Josiah Holland. The 
two stanzas that gripped me were: 


‘Evil is but the slave of good, 

Sorrow the servant of joy, 

And the soul is mad that refuses food 
From the meanest of God’s employ. 


Strong grows the oak in the sweeping storm. 
Safely the flower sleeps under the snow. 

And the farmer’s heart is never warm 

Until the cold winds begin to blow.’ ” 





U. S. Senator Simon D. Fess 


This may seem a far cry from the issues 
he keynoted at the Convention, but there 
is a breadth in the sentiment that would 
foundation a party platform. In early days 
Simeon Fess had the glint of hair that in- 
dicated fire and spirit and when his deepset 
eyes and energies are focussed upon an ob- 
jective, something has got to “go or give 
way.” 

As President of Antioch College he knew 
how to lucidly explain and make even ab- 
struse propositions in geometry glow with 
the interest of a best seller. When he was 
disciplined for insisting that President 
Coolidge would be re-nominated, he remem- 
bered that “‘the flower of assent may sleep 
beneath the snow of dissent’—and there 
you are. 

In parting with him, he commented, “I 
never appreciated poetry until my college 
days when I began the study of literature. 
It was in those days that I came to like 
“Paradise Lost.” Some portions of it 
greatly impressed me, but I had not reached 
the stage where I altogether appreciated 
poetry until my reading became more diver- 
sified. 


* * co 


HAROLD MacGRATH 


The popular writer of Fiction applauds the 
immortal lines of “Grey’s Elegy” 


With a lead pencil on the good old scratch 
paper of newspaper days, Harold MacGrath 
was sketching out a new story, one of those 


charming bits of fiction that hold us captive 
from start to finish. He replied in succinct 
phrases and comment declaring on Grey’s 
Elegy, “The only poem in the English lan- 
guage that paints the pathos of mediocrity 
is ‘Grey’s Elegy.’ It has clung to my mem- 
ory all through the years.” 

This eminent writer made a swift ascent 
in poularity as a writer of fiction because 
he soon passed all the bounds of mediocrity 
—‘‘the deadly commonplace,” and his 
words reveal a real sympathy for human 
kind. In newspaper work he had an op- 
portunity to touch shoulders with those 
who throw over the limitations of a squir- 
rel trap existence and do the unusual and 
escaped becoming altogether cynical as he 
stood behind the scenes and saw the ma- 
chinery of how reputations are made and 
broken in the dizzy whirl of front page 
stories. 

Born in Syracuse, New York, in 1871 he 
began journalistic work in 1890. “The Man 
on the Box” was his earlier. success, a book 
sufficiently dramatic to be staged and pro- 
duced. His “Watteau Shepherdess” an 
operatta scored brilliantly, but upon his 
novels he has built a reputation that is 
world wide. Carpet of Bagdad, Voices in 
in the Fog and Ragged Edge have had an 
especial appeal to men readers. The Yel- 
low Typhoon and The Cellini Plaque fol- 
lowed later appearing first in the Saturday 
Evening Post and have made books which 
have a reaction of the famous soliloquy 
which sounds the depths he has plumbed 
in his study of characters in his stories 
and plays. Many people have chosen the 
“Elegy” as the loveliest in literature. 
There is a wealth of understanding and 
sympathy in the lines,— 


“Let not ambition mock their useful toil 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Await alike the inevitable hour 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


* * * 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Crowns Shakespeare as the popular Heart 
Throb poet 


Discussing with a literary friend as to 
whether there were still “salons” in Boston 
or whether they were now merely “literary 
clubs,” we began to enumerate the long list 
of writers whom we were wont to meet, say 
on a Sunday afternoon, and I asked, 
“Where, in this flurried age, do the authors 
hide themselves away?” 

My friend replied, “There are a good 
many of them snuggled away in sequestered 
areas that cluster about the old Commons. 

Then I bethought me of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, in Wellesley Hills, and I believed that 
he was just the man to give me a cherished 
bit of verse, for I knew that his mind was 
stored with literary possessions. I had 
read his “Damaged Souls” a story of men 
who have failed in some way and whom he 
was more or less successful in rehabilitat- 
ing. I knew that, born in Boston in 1863, 
and attending Harvard (even though by ill 
health not being able to continue) he must 
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have been a contemporary of interesting 
literary folk. 

To my urgent questions, Mr. Bradford 
replied: “Poetry took hold of me in the dim 
past when my father began to read to me— 
almost in infancy. So many old favorites 
come to me—picked up and loved in later 
years. Just now I think of some pages of 
“Obermann” or Leopardi “La Sera del Di 
Festa” of which I have made translations. 
Perhaps these are out of your range and 
more emotional or homely verse that touches 
the heart is what you desire. 

“More and more I turn to Shakespeare. In 
all the multitude of things that I have read 
and still read, nothing draws me or holds 
me more than Shakespearean plays. There 
is nothing more worthy our urgent, earnest 
recommendation to the reading of young 
people. Shakespeare took hold of me when 
I was ten years old and has kept hold of me 
ever since with ever-increasing passion. I 
love even his manifest and numerous flaws 
and faults, as one loves the weaknesses. of 
a friend. 

“The magic and splendor of Shakesperean 
music are a revelry for delight and a tonic 
for despair, such as the culminating lyrics, 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree,” and ‘Full Fa- 
thoms Five My Father Lies.’ The Fool’s 
Song in Twelfth Night is another ideally 
sweet creation: 


‘What is love? ‘Tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure; 

In delay there lies no plenty; 

Then come and kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure.’ ” 


Suggestive and stimulating it is, to be 
reminded of old verse we have loved and 
half-forgotten; too many of our treasures 
we let go without so much as a “hic jacet” 
and in their places set up prosaic things. 
We should “count them over, every one 
apart.” 


* *% * 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
Recalls a poem from childhood days 


“Now, don’t laugh too loudly,” James 
Montgomery Flagg chuckled as he named 
“A Night Before Christmas” as his favorite 
remembrance of verse in response to my 
question. Flagg was a picture himself 
standing in the early twilight of a day in 
late December among portraits of his beau- 
tiful girls and “Ladies in Waiting” that 
have made him famous as an artist the 
world over wherever society and patrons 
of art mingle. His mind wandered back to 
his childhood days, and then a memory 
flashed through the succeeding years and he 
continued: “We have come through so many 
cynical years it gives me a chuckle to think 
what would happen to anyone in a New 
York Night Club who got up and recited 
my choice heart throb.” He gave the 
opening lines with a whisper of mysterious 
expectancy that comes at Christmas time in 
childhood, as we tip-toed about with Santa 
Claus expectations. 

“There are clinging to those illy written 
lines a something that brings a real nostal- 
gia of childhood joy such as we will never 
know again,” he continued. “It is not 


maudlin, it is real.” And with a boyish 
smile on his face he again queried: 

“Am I wrong?” 

Picking up a bit of crayon, he wrote out 
some verses of the poem that is familiar 
to boys and girls of yesterday and today. 


“?Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with 
care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 

The children were nestled all snug in their 
beds, 

While visions of sugar plums danced in their 
heads. 


* * * * * 

But I heard him exclaim as he drove out of 
sight 

*’Happy Christmas to all and to all a Good 
Night.” 


* x * 


CYRUS CURTIS 
Selects lines from Longfellow 


Sitting on the deck of his yacht “Ly- 
donia” anchored in Havana harbor, almost 
over the very spot where the Maine was 
sunk, Cyrus Curtis, America’s famous pub- 
lisher, was at his best as a host to a party 
of friends. While the witching tropical 
moonlight was shining upon the group 
under the alluring atmospheric spell of the 
“Pearl of Antilles” on a winter’s night, Mr. 
Curtis gave me the following lines as the 
bit of verse that had lingered with him 





James Montgomery Flagg 


during the years. His snapping dark eyes 
were kindled with a youthful reflection as 
he said: “This verse always brings to me a 
picture of Portland, Maine, my boyhood 
home, and makes me feel young again when 
I catch the swing of Longfellow’s tribute 
to the dear old town which was also his 
native place. 


“IT often think of the dear old town 
That is seated by the sea 

And in my thoughts go up and down 
The present streets of the dear old town 
And my youth comes back to me.” 


President Coolidge and President Macha- 
do were to have their great meeting at the 


National Theatre in Havana on the follow. 
ing day. At the opening of the Pan-Amer. 
ican Congress we found ourselves without 
tickets. Nothing daunted, the twain pro- 
ceeded leisurely down the Prado and found 
the courteous officials opening the way for 
us as we walked between two lines of gol- 
diers presenting arms and then discovered 
that the Presidential party was expected, 
Guests and ladies were gathered on the 
marble stairway with bouquets to greet the 
executives. When they began to shower 
flowers upon us that was too much for Mr. 
Curtis and his eyes twinkled as we veered 
to the left, making way for President 
Coolidge who gave us the grand hailing sign 
with a real tropical smile. The band began 
playing our National Anthem and Mr. Cur- 
tis nudged me and said: “Just now we'd bet- 
ter vote the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ as 
our favorite poem.” 
As a young newsboy in Portland, Cyrus 
Curtis had an ambition to become a great 
merchant and have a department store on 
the site of the old Preble House. He 
launched his periodical career in Boston, but 
later, like Benjamin Franklin, made his 
pilgrimage from New England to Phila- 
delphia, the City of Brotherly Love, and 
there started the greatest periodical pub- 
lishing house in the world almost in the 
shadows of Independence Hall and within 
the sound of the historic Liberty Bell which 
proclaimed the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. A dynamic personality exists 
in the modest-appearing, medium-sized man, 
with gray whiskers, who has achieved so 
much in building the first circulations that 
reached the million mark in the history of 
American publications. The best tradi- 
tions of the country and its wholesome 
ideals have been persistently preserved and 
maintained under the direction of Cyrus 
Curtis, whose favorite poet wrote “The 
Launching of the Ship.” 


* * * 


Last Heart Throb given by Wilbur Nesbit 


A few months ago before he passed on 
to join the great majority, Wilbur Nesbit 
sent me a letter that had a heart thrill. 
He was just completing his new book and 
asked me to send in one of my model 
speeches, but I never got around to it. The 
author of “Your Flag and My Flag,” which 
is the one poem that stands out as a na- 
tion’s heart throb and the favorite of 
many hundreds of people, sent in a poem 
entitled “A Handful of Dust.” His sud- 
den death recalls his prefatory words: 

“Every day we have at our feet one of 
the greatest and most baffling mysteries 
that can be found.” 


“A handful of dust, that is blown by the wind 

This is sporting with whatever. stuff it may 
find, 

It goes swirling and whirling and scattering 


on, 
Till it puffs into nothingness; then it is gone— 
A handful of dust. 
It may be a king who of old held his rule 
O’er a country forgotten; it may be his fool 
Who had smiles on his lips and had tears in 
his heart 
But the king, or the fool—who may tell them 
apart 
In this handful of dust? 


Continued on page 520 
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The Story 








By 


ARTHUR EDWARD 


CHAPTER XVIII, Continued 

They made Stickine that evening, in the 
midst of a big thaw. The streets were all 
slush and a steady drizzle soaked them to 
the skin. At last the winter had broken. 
Maurice experienced queer sensations as 
they approached Sullivan’s saloon. He saw 
the red lights gleaming from the windows 
before they got there. The sound of a 
piano came to his ears, then the faint echo 
of a beautiful voice. 

“It’s Eloise!” gasped Archie. He felt 
tremendously annoyed that anyone else 
should accompany her—and his song, too! 

They pushed open the door of the saloon, 
and crept inside. Eloise was seated at the 
piano accompanying herself. Her voice 
rang pure and sweet throughout the length 
and breadth of the long room. No one paid 
any attention to the newcomers—they were 
too intent on the singer. There was a cer- 
tain sadness in her voice, which fitted the 
song and the words. When she finished, and 
stood up amid a storm of applause, he saw 
a tear well up in her eye. 

“Get round the back—by the stairs. “T’ll 
send her out to you,” whispered Archie. 

Maurice crept round behind the crowd 
and waited. He heard Sullivan storming at 
Archie for his absence, and then he heard 
the piano playing fierce “rag” music. A 
hand appeared round the curtain, which di- 
vided the bar from the stairs, and imme- 
diately after the face of Eloise. She stood 


STILWELL 


stark still as she saw him, her breast heav- 
ing under her emotion. 

“Maurice!” 

“Yes—it’s I.” 

“TI— I thought... .” 

“You thought I had run off with the 
mine?” 

“No— I thought some accident had over- 
taken you.” 

“It had,” he said. 
you?” 

“Archie?” 

Her astonishment was complete. 


“Didn’t Archie tell 


“He came out to look for me. But for 
him I should not be here now.” 
“So that is where he went. But Abe, 


where is Abe?” 

He caught her hand and led her to a chair 
nearby. Briefly he told her of the events of 
the past months. He felt her fingers touch 
his hand as he narrated the terrible inci- 
dents of the latter part of the journey. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you are back. And so 
my father was right—there is gold on the 
claim?” 

He dragged from his pocket the poke of 
gold-dust and poured some out into her 
hand. 

“That’s to go on with. Eloise, you are a 
rich woman now. Abe is waiting back there 
for us and wants us to join him when the 
winter breaks. It’s breaking now. In a 
week or so we can go and start working the 
mine in earnest, or better still, sell it as it 
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stands. 
“And I shall be rich?” 
“Well, moderately rich. You need never 


It would save you a lot of worry.” 


want for anything again. You can leave 
this rough country and get a small estate 
near New York or Chicago. . .” 

She stood looking at the gold-dust in 
her hand. 

“And after that?” 

After that was certainly the big problem 
to Maurice. He wondered if it was as big 
a one to Eloise. 

“After that, Eloise—perhaps you ll let 
me come and see you—one day? 

“Maurice!” 

“T wish— I wish—” 

“Yes—?” 

“Ah, what is the use of wishing, dear 


“Whatever you wish, I wish, Maurice.” 

“Everything?” 

“Everything.” 

“Then we will consumate one wish.” 

Slowly he lifted her head, and kissed her 
on the lips. The unspeakable joy that over- 
flowed his heart, brought pain as well. He 
knew he had no right to kiss this beautiful 
girl. A felon . 

“Eloise,” he said, passionately. I ought’nt 
to have done that . You know why. I'd 
try not to love you if it were any use—to 
save you from shame . 7 

“Shame!” 

“Yes. You know what waits for me?” 
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“Yes, I know,” she said, steadily. 

“And are not afraid?” 

“And I am not afraid.” 

Did ever man know greater love than 
this? All that sordid past of his seemed 
less black now. He pressed her hand to his 
breast and played with her curling hair. 
Archie was right. No fellow was quite 
worthy of her. 

“Eloise, I’m going to forget about that 
other thing until it comes and confronts 
us.” 

“And when it does—if it does—we’ll 
fight it, dear. Two of us can fight many 
things, can’t we?” 

He kissed her for the twentieth time. 

“And now to business,” she said, gaily. 

“Business?” 

“Yes. This mine. I’d rather sell it and 
get rid of all the worry, but I won’t do a 
single thing unless you and Abe will share 
up equally with me—one-third to each of 
us.” 

* * * 

“Abe wouldn’t touch a penny of it. 
did I’d knock his head off.” 

“Now, be reasonable. In the first place 
you couldn’t possibly knock Abe’s head off. 
In the second place you are not permitted 
to—by yours truly. In the third place 


If he 


“But Eloise... .” 

“But there are no buts. It’s that or 
nothing. Surely a third of a mine is bet- 
ter than no mine at all. And I’m not an 
extravagant girl, really.” 

He laughed merrily and compromised. 

“Let us settle it when we get to Charles- 
ville and meet Abe.” 

They agreed on that, and determined to 
start off a week later. Maurice then under- 
went the ordeal of breaking to Sullivan the 
news of the loss of his dog-team. Sullivan 
had a lot to say but let him down reason- 
ably. 

“I guess you'll be leaving soon?” he 
queried. 

“In a week.” 

“And Miss Gregory?” 

—— 

“Wal, I’ll be darned sorry.” 

“So I suppose,” said Maurice pointedly. 

Sullivan glared at him. 

“Don’t you make no error about me,” he 
snapped. “I’m as fond of that young lady 
as you are—and darn the money. She’s the 
only woman that’s been able to tame the 
crowd that comes in here—yep, by gum. I 
once had a darter like her. Well, I wish 
I’d taken more care of her, that’s all. If 
ever you has a darter kid you. . .” 

He actually began to get sentimental. 
Maurice was amazed. 

“She ain’t singing any more, I take it?” 

“It’s entirely up to her. If she wants to 
I don’t see why she shouldn’t.” 


So Eloise sang the following evening, 
with Archie bending over the keyboard, lost 
in dreams. Maurice made no mistake 
about Archie. The latter was beyond jeal- 
ousy. His servitude to Eloise was some- 
thing remarkable. If he had wild moments 
of bitter despair, he never showed it. Maur- 
ice began to like him immensely. 

It was on the following day that the un- 
expected happened. It was Archie who 
broke the awful news. 


“There’s a queer character hanging about 
the town asking for Maurice Hadley,” he 
said. 

Maurice and Eloise were sitting in the 
annex when this thunderbolt fell. Archie 
knew by the look on his face that “Hadley” 
was his second name. Eloise turned ghastly 
pale. 

“What is he like?” she queried. 

“Like nothing on earth—tall, thin, city- 
cut clothes, and a determined-looking face.” 

They heard Sullivan’s voice outside talk- 
ing with someone. 

“‘Hadley—Maurice Hadley? Nope—don’t 
know him. What’s he like?” 

“It’s he,” said Archie, peering round the 
door. “Is it you he’s wanting?” 

Maurice nodded his head. He was stunned 
by this sudden re-opening of the past. 

“Here, that’s his photograph,” the voice 
said. 

They heard Sullivan give vent to an ex- 
clamation of astonishment. 

“Gee, it’s the kid. Yep, that’s him—I 
heered his name was Maurice. He’s in 
there. But what do you want him for?” 

“Nothing much—I just wanted a word 
with him.” 

Archie turned to Maurice. 

“Say—have you done anything that might 
get you jailed. . .?” 

He knew by the look in Eloise’s eyes that 
he had hit upon the truth. 

“What—what shall we do?” she asked, 
in a pained whisper. 

“Face it,” said Maurice. 
better that way. 
other.” 

She caught him wildly by the arm. 

“No—I can’t bear it. It isn’t right. The 
law is a machine—it will have no mercy. 
I... . thought it would be easy to face it 
a. re. 

“It’s best, Eloise. I’ll go out now. . .” 

“He’s coming,” said Archie. 

Maurice stood up, and walked across the 
door, but Archie shut it tight, and put his 
back against it. 

“You don’t go through here,” he said. 
“It’s mad to give yourself—whatever you’ve 
done. There’s a stage coach starting down 
the street at twelve o’clock. It wants five 
minutes . . Eloise, get your coat . 
through the other door . . . quick!” 

Maurice stood in hesitation. He looked 
at Eloise. She moved towards the second 
door and nodded her head affirmatively. 

“T’ll keep him here until you’re well 
away,” whispered Archie. “Man, fight ’em 
until they get you. It’s a fair fight now. 
You’ve got her to consider. It isn’t only 
yourself you would give up—you’d be giv- 
ing her up to misery, too. Don’t you see 
that?” 

Maurice gripped him by the hand. 

“You’re right, Archie. I'll give them a 
run for it.” 

“Good. Here comes Eloise. 
and good luck.” 

A knock sounded on the door. Archie 
put his finger to his lips as Eloise shook 
him by the hand. 

“Good-bye,” she whispered. 
dear friend.” 

A second later they had slipped through 
the back door. Archie ran across to the 
other side of the room, and sank into a 


“Eloise, it’s 
There seems to be no 


Good-bye, 


“Good-bye, 


chair. His course of action was clear to 
him. Again the knock sounded. 

“Come in!” he eried. 

He yawned as the tall, grim figure en- 
tered. 

“T’ve been asleep—sorry. Are you look- 
ing for anyone?” 

“Yes. You’re not Maurice Hadley?” 

“Aren’t I? Well, I thought I was up to 
this moment. What’s wrong?” 

“You’re Maurice Hadley—son of John 
Hadley of Fifth Avenue?” 

“Yes—get it over. But you’re all wrong, 
I didn’t do it.” 

The man stared. 

“Do what?” 

“Well, that’s funny, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t get you.” 

Archie began to wonder. 

“Look here—what do you want me for? 
Put it plainly.” 

“T’ve been searching for you for the past 
month. I’ve come to ask you to communi- 
cate with your father at once. Or better 
still, to return with me.” 

Archie nearly had a fit. He picked up 
his hat and pushed the man aside. 

“Why the devil didn’t you say so when 
you came in. I’m not Maurice Hadley. He’s 
just gone. I’m going to get him.” 

He rushed up the street, but the coach 
had gone, and with it the two fugitives. 
Archie swore, and then laughed. There 
were other ways of getting to Charlesville, 
and he badly wanted to get there. He had 
only needed an excuse, and here it was. 


CHAPTER XIX 
ELOISE VISITS REDGAP 


N the meantime Maurice and Eloise were 
I jogging along in the stage coach. It 

was bound for Three Rivers, passing 
within a few miles of Charlesville. Eloise 
had brought a small handbag, but Maurice 
had only the things he stood in. 

“T feel I ought to have stayed, dear. 
only prolonging your misery,” he said. 

“Misery? I take a delight in running 
away—with you. We’ll see Abe, get through 
with our business, and then go right away.” 

“You mean that?” he gasped. 

“Yes. It’s not difficult getting married, 
is it? In England or Australia it may 
take them years and years to find you, if 
ever. And every moment brings its own 
happiness.” 

“You darling,” he whispered. 

The long journey proved to be a happy 
one despite circumstances. Eloise refused 
to be downcast. On the second night they 
stopped at a small township, and had great 
difficulty in getting accommodation. Eloise 
managed to get into the Inn, but Maurice 
and another passenger shared the coach. 
He awoke in the morning, stiff from the 
cramped position, and was glad to find it 
was near breakfast time. He was about to 
leave the coach when his eye fell on a head- 
line in a crumpled newspaper: “Popular 
Revue Star Gets Married.” He picked it 
up and straightened it out. A _ portrait 


It’s 


came to view—the portrait of Celeste De- 
camps, and opposite it was the photograph 
of the bridegroom. The paper fell from 
his shaking fingers as he saw it—it was 
the face of the man he thought he had 
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killed. He picked it up again and read the 


text. It was true enough—he was alive and 
Celeste had married him! 

He rushed into the Inn, and knocked on 
Eloise’s door. 


“It’s I. . . Maurice. Eloise . . . such 
news. Can I come in?” 
“No...No. min... . I’ll come out.” 


She appeared at the door in a kimona, 
with her hair down her back. 

“You oughtn’t to call on ladies at this 
time of the morning,” she remonstrated. 

He thrust the paper into her hands. 

“Read that,” he cried. 

She read it and then gasped. 

“Is . . . is that the man?” 

“Yes. Great Heavens, what wonderful 
news. It means .. . Oh, Eloise, it means 
more than you can think. Do hurry up and 
come down—I.want to talk to you about— 
oh, about everything. It’s a wonderful 
morning... .” 

“Why it’s raining like anything.” 

“Is it? . . . Oh, come down like that.” 
He dragged her by the arm in his un- 
bounded happiness. 

“Don’t be foolish. But Maurice, if that 
man is alive, as he undoubtedly is, what did 
the other man want you for—the detective 
fellow?” 

He had actually forgotten all about that. 

“By Jove—that’s queer. Anyway, it 
doesn’t matter— I don’t want him.” 

Two hours later they were sitting in the 
coach again but a few miles from the place 
at which they meant to alight. 

“There’ll be no need for us to run away 
and get married now, Maurice,” she whis- 
pered, wistfully. 

“Not to run away, certainly, but... .” 
He squeezed her playfully to the great in- 
terest of an aged fellow passenger who was 
watching them. 

In the afternoon they entered Charles- 
ville on foot. Maurice found a room for 
Eloise in the house of a widow woman and 
then left her to search for Abe. 

It didn’t take long to find Abe. He was 
sitting on a barrel in the Fraser Hotel look- 
ing intensely miserable. Maurice saw him 
as soon as he opened the door. 

“What cheer, Abe?” 

“So you got there all right?” 

“I did, and here I am back again with 
Eloise. She’s up the street. And how 
goes everything?” 

Abe looked dreadfully mysterious. 

“Nothing wrong is there?” 

“Kid,” said Abe, in a terrible whisper— 
“We’re busted—clean busted.” 

“What!” 

* * * 

“Yep—that claim ain’t ours. It belongs 
to a guy who’s got a big house over there— 
Redgap he calls it. All the land for miles 
around goes with it—gold as well.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sarten. I told you it was ‘abandoned’— 
— he got in first and there’s no getting it 
pack.” 

Maurice sat back limply in a chair. 
Eloise believed she was rich and now the 
news. 

“When did you find this out?” 

“Morning before you left Stickine.” 

“What! You knew and you let me go and 
tell Eloise everything was all right?” 


“Yep, I did. I didn’t tell you the hul 
truth ’cause I wanted to stay here. Kid, I 
got busy on that claim. Gosh—I never did 
like hard work and it nearly killed me.” 

Maurice stared at him. 

“You ‘jumped’ it?” 

“T sure did. I knocked two hundred 
ounces of gold out of it before they got me.” 

“Abe! Didn’t they jail you?” 

“Never had a chance. I got clear all 
right and they haven’t worried much since. 
Kid, they can’t prove I took that gold. The 
only witness is an injun that can’t speak a 
blessed word. I ain’t worrying much.” 

Maurice reflected. There was no alterna- 
tive to breaking the news to Eloise without 
delay. It seemed cruel to leave her under 
delusions for a moment longer than was 
necessary. 

“We'll have to tell her now, Abe. 
you got the dust?” 

Abe tapped his enormous pockets. He 
was taking no risks with gold-dust. 

“There’s no exchange here,” he said. “But 
they take it over the counter—at a rotten 
price. It’s all there—I ain’t touched a 
grain.” 

“Come on, then. Let’s go and tell her.” 

“You take it,” said Abe. “I ain’t no good 
at explanations.” 

Maurice dragged him outside and they 
made for Eloise’s lodgings. She greeted 
Abe in a cheery voice and shook his huge 
paw. Then she noticed their glum expres- 
sions. 

“T’ve got bad news, Eloise,” said Maurice. 

He told her the state of things as re- 
garded the mine. She gave a little laugh. 

“Then I’m not rich—in money. I’m 
sorry—for you two. You’ve worked hard 

. . Well, I suppose it means we shall have 
to start again. So we’re all poor together?” 

“There is something gained,” said Maur- 
ice. “Abe salvaged this.” 

He placed the bags of gold-dust on the 
table. 

“But— I don’t understand. You said the 
mine wasn’t ours, legally. How did Abe get 
this?” , 

“T just took it,” mumbled Abe. “What’s 
legal and what ain’t don’t cut much ice. 
It’s more a question of what’s right and 
what’s wrong. And it ain’t right for that 
millionaire guy to put his hands on your 
“pop’s” gold mine.” 

“But if it’s legally his—this is stolen 
gold.” 

Abe didn’t understand this kind of mor- 
ality. He looked at Maurice. 

“I gotta see a man down the street—so 
long!” 

He suddenly vanished from the room. 
Eloise looked at Maurice. 

“Maurice, Abe’s all that’s kind and good, 
but I couldn’t touch this money. Don’t you 
see how wrong it would be?” 


“But Eloise, your father might have re- 
tained his rights if he had notified the min- 
ing Recorder of his illness and his inability 
to work the mine until he was better. That 
he failed to do this does not alter the moral 
side of the matter. Sometimes the law is 
not based on moral precepts.” 

She shook her head. 

“Maurice—you and I have found happi- 
ness without gold. Can’t we go on acting 
honestly and keeping within the law? I 


Have 


want to take this back to the man who lives 
over there and to explain that Abe did all 
this for me.” 

“If you think that is best, do so. Poor 

old Abe—all that prodigious toil for noth- 
ing.” 
That was the pathetic part of the whole 
business. Abe, who hated digging, had 
given gladly of his strength to reap this 
harvest for the sweetheart of the man he 
loved. 

“We mustn’t tell him,” said Eloise. “Let 
us pretend we are saving it to buy a—a 
home.” 

He kissed her fondly and left it at that. 

On the following day Eloise hired a horse 
and rode to Redgap. She approached the 
beautiful house through the wonderland of 
scenery which surrounded it. She tethered 
the horse to a tree and knocked at the door. 
Zoom answered it. 

“I wish to see the gentleman who lives 
here.” 

Zoom eyed her carefully and motioned for 
her to enter. She waited in a small room 
while he was absent. He returned to in- 
timate that his master would see her, and 
for the first time she realized he was dumb. 
She followed him along a passage into the 
big room which Hadley used as a combined 
library and dining room. He rose as she 
entered and begged her to be seated. 

“You wished to see me?” he said kindly. 

“Yes. My name is Gregory—Eloise 
Gregory. I’ve brought this back to you.” 

She put the two pokes of gold on the table. 

“IT don’t understand—yet your name 
sounded familiar.” 

He suddenly remembered the name on 
the certificate which Abe had carried. 

“I think I understand—now. This gold 
was taken from my land by your father, 
wee...” 

Her lips twitched. 

“My father has been dead for years.” 

“But the man who came here... .?” 

“He was not my father. He was the 
friend of the manI.. . I love. My father 
left the claim to me when he died. The 
man who came here, and his friend, helped 
me to locate it. They discovered that the 
mine could not be worked legally, and the 
older of them came here and took the gold 
that lies there. He did it for no personal 
gain. He did it for his love of his young 
partner.” 

“The man you love?” 

“Yes. I brought it back because I couldn’t 
touch it. And I wanted you to know that 
the man you thought was a common thief 
was something better than that.” 

Hadley looked at her intently. His hand 
wandered to the ear of Victor, who sprawled 
at his feet. She saw that he became ab- 
stracted immediately. He seemed lost to 
everything else but the beautiful collie. 

“It is a great disappointment to you— 
eh?” he said, suddenly. 

“Yes. But life is full of them, isn’t it? 
Disappointments and joys are strangely 
mixed. Sometimes they equalize, and some- 
times the joys are greater than the sor- 
rows.” 

“And in your case?” 

“T?— No amount of sorrow can even out- 
balance the joys. . . But I am keeping 
“on...” 
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She rose to her feet with the intention of 
departing, but he waved her back again. 

“Is there so much hurry? It is not often 
that I am privileged to talk to another. This 
is a lonely spot.” 

“It’s very beautiful.” 

“Yes. Tell me, that money you have re- 
turned would have been very useful to 
you?” 

She nodded. 

“Money is a great power,” she added. 

He flinched. 

“Not so great as you think. There comes 
a time when it cannot buy a moment of 
happiness. I pray you may never know 
that experience.” 

His eyes were shining strangely. She be- 
gan to wonder as to his age. He might 
have been anything from 35 to 50. When 
he smiled he looked 35—now he looked 50. 
The massive head and the fine brows fascin- 
ated her. 

“That gold,” he said. “I wish you would 
take it as—as a gift. I am not so sure that 
the law is right in the matter. I was an- 
noyed with the man who came and took it, 
because I thought he was deliberately rob- 
bing me for his own gain. Won’t you take 
it?” 

She hesitated. 

“Youth is a blessed thing, and poverty 
the greatest curse. It blights one’s very 
soul. It sows seeds of bitterness that are 
not easily torn up. We are all creatures of 
environment. Believe me, I know some- 
thing of environment. I could tell you of 
a man who let himself become dehuman- 
ized because of the environment of his early 
youth. Judging the ocean by one drop of 
water is a foolish practice . It’s a little 
presumptuous for me to talk to you like 
this—forgive me. I merely wanted to give 
you a warning. The test of our existence 
is happiness, and happiness is love, and love 
is the key of life. I threw away the key in 
early youth, and only found it yesterday 

Please take the gold. It will bring 
me happiness if I can feel I have helped you 
a little.” 

* * * 

She stood up, much impressed by his 
quiet tone, and the look of deep emotion in 
his eyes. He held out his hand, and she 
was about to take it when she saw a photo- 
graph on the mantelpiece. Her heart seemed 
to stand still—it was the portrait of Maur- 
ice. 

“Who— who is that?” she asked hoarsely. 

A look of pain came into his eyes. 

“My son.” 

“Your son!” 

“A ghost of the past. One who preferred 
freedom to a life of serfdom under a de- 
luded money-hypnotized parent. If ever 
you are blessed with a child, Miss Gregory, 
remember that he is born free by the grace 
of God, and that slavery was abolished in 
the United States half a century ago.” 

She stood staring at him with excited 
eyes. 

“You don’t mean you are John Hadley?” 

“Yes—didn’t you know?” 

“No—they always refer to you as ‘the 
man at Redgap’ “3 

“Well, what’s in a name?” 


“More than you think—in this case. If 


I had known that . . . No, don’t ask me 
anything. Let me go now. I'll come back 
to you—later.” 

To his amazement she bolted from the 
room. In a few minutes she was riding 
hard for Charlesville with her brain in a 
whirl. . 


CHAPTER XX 
FATHER AND SON 


’VE had a strange visitor, Woodrow,” 
I said Hadley, an hour later. 

Woodrow, who had just ridden in, 
smiled. 

“I think I met her—an exceedingly pretty 
girl on a chestnut mount.” 

Hadley nodded. 

“You remember the man who came and 
dug gold over the hill?” 

“The man they call Abe?” 

“Yes. That girl brought the gold back 
to me. She is the daughter of the man who 
staked the claim—James Gregory.” 

“That was extraordinarily honest.” 

“Aye—she’s honest and sweet as a rose. 
Woodrow—I’m going to give up the claim.” 

“Give it up?” ~° 

“Yes. Her action made me ashamed. Abe 
got that gold for her, or rather for her 
fiance, who was Abe’s partner. It must 
have been devlish work digging the frozen 
earth night after night—and all for the 
sake of a friend.” , 

Woodrow stood and kicked at the logs on 
the fire. No longer was he puzzled by any- 
thing Hadley might do. He had watched 
the metamorphosis of Hadley through va- 
rious phases, and knew the mental process 
which gave rise to these manifestations of 
generosity. Hadley was getting joy from 
giving greater joy than he had ever known 
before. 

“I wanted her to take back the gold she 
returned but something happened. She dis- 
covered my name and it seemed to frighten 
her. She said she would come back—but 
why should she come back? I think I shall 
change my name, Woodrow—lI’m not— 
proud of it.” 

Woodrow laughed. 

“The goodwill of a name lies in the moral 
assessment of its bearer. I should keep it, 
Hadley.” 

He became interested in the portrait on 
the mantlepiece. He had always been in- 
terested in it but had never before suc- 
ceeded in getting much enlightenment from 
Hadley. 

“A rather fine face, that,” he said cas- 
ually. 

“You think so?” 

“Yes. Any relation?” 

“No—not now. Once he called me father 
—but now now.” 

Woodrow sat down. The few words had 
made everything clear. He remembered the 
incoherent babble during Hadley’s illness. 

“Get him back,” he said briefly. 

“Bh a 

“Get him back. Pride must go.” 

“He has more pride than I have, Wood- 
row,” he burst out. “I’ve tried—I em- 
ployed a man to search for him. Here’s a 
letter. He traced him for some distance 
and then lost him. Please don’t mention it 
again—it hurts.” 


A fortunate interruption shelved what 
appeared to be a painful subject. Zoom 
came in with some letters. 

“Excuse me—my weekly mail.” 

Hadley opened them in a disinterested 
kind of way until he came to one bearing an 
English stamp. He tore it open and groaned. 

“Bad news?” 

“Yes. I’m in a hole. When I bought 
this place from Chetwynd I agreed to sell 
him Victor if ever he should want him.” 

Woodrow nodded. 

“Well, he wrote and wanted him. I got 
out of it by offering him the dog for twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

“And that’s his reply?” 

“Yes—read it.” 

The reply was brief. 

“Agree price, cheque enclosed. Cheap 
enough. Send by Oceana sailing May 10.” 

Woodrow whistled. 

“TI can’t let him go,” said Hadley. 

“But the deal is settled.” - 

“T know. But don’t circumstances alter 
cases? When I made the arrangement | 
didn’t know the part that Victor was to 
play in my life. I hated him—lI hated al! 
dogs and most humans.” 

He pulled Victor up on to his knees. 

“Look at him. Would any sane man sell 
a dog like that for any price. And surely 
he has a voice in the matter. Vic, old boy— 
you’re not going to leave me, are you?” 

Victor nozzled his head against Hadley’s 
chest, radiantly happy. Hadley’s big chin 
stuck out. 

“T’ll never give him up. I'll give him 
back this place and every other thing | 
possess, but I’m damned if I give up Vic- 
tor.” 

He took up a block of cablegram forms 
and scribbled a message to Chetwynd. 

“You are asking me for my very life. 
Take anything else you wish, but leave me 
Victor.” 

He handed it to Woodrow. 

“Will you see this through for me?” 

Woodrow nodded. 

“I admire you immensely, Hadley,” he 
said quietly and rode away. 

* * * 


Eloise was riding post haste up the main 
street of Charlesville when she met no 
less a person than Archie, very much travel- 
stained and worn. 

“Archie!” she ejaculated. 

“T tried to stop you coming,” he said 
rapidly. “That man wasn’t a policeman. He 
wanted Maurice to write to his father. The 
old man wants to get Maurice back. It 
gave me a shock—I thought it was murder 
or something like that.” 

“So did we,” said Eloise. “But it was all 
a mistake. Maurice thought he had killed 
a man and he hadn’t—I want to find him 
now. I’ve got such news.” 

“Tl find him,” said Archie. 
shall I send him?” 

She indicated the house and Archie flew 
off. Half an hour later Maurice came along 
to her. 

“Did you see the demon of the moun- 
tain?” he asked. 

“Yes. Maurice, I believe we shall get 


“Where 


something out of this—legally. I’m no good 
at business and I want you to go up and 
see him at once.” 
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“You mean he’s inclined to give way to “Maurice!” “He knows,” said Hadley. “He knows 
our claim?” “Father!” everything about me. He was my tutor. 
“J don’t know. But I feel that if you “How did you get here?” . . But don’t keep Eloise out there. . .” 


were to see him something might come of 
it. I'll come with you.” 

“But you must be tired out.” 

“No. I’m as fresh and excited as any- 
thing. We can hire two fresh mounts and 
get there in a couple of hours.” 

“After lunch.” 

“No, now, Maurice, dear. Humor me 
this morning. There’s so much at stake.” 

She put her arms round his neck and got 
her way without further argument. 

Very soon they were out of the town and 
well on the way to Redgap. 

“Wasn’t it a joke about that detective 
fellow,” said Maurice. “He came from my 


father to beg me to go home. He nearly 
bagged Archie by mistake. The old boy 
would have been pleased.” 

Eloise was curiously silent. A few min- 


utes later she said, ““Don’t you want to see 
your father again?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t see that any good would come 
from it. Eloise, I wasn’t a model youth. 
I acted like an idiot most of the time, but 
believe me, my father was worse. He wasn’t 
an idiot—he was a tyrant. When the row 
came he ordered me out of the house unless 
I agreed to stay on the same terms as the 
servants stayed. All through his life he 
had treated men like dogs. His name was 
hated in New York. Even animals took an 
instant dislike to him. 

“Animals?” 

“Yes—dogs had a queer way of growling 
whenever he was about.” 


“But Maurice, that can’t be true. . .” 


He looked at her and shook his head. 

“It is. I never cease to admire his great 
abilities, but I think it is better that we 
never meet again in this world.” 

“But time brings changes.” 

“It is only a year since we parted.” 

“A year is a long time—much may hap- 
pen in a year.” 

“Not to John Hadley,” he said. “To do 
him justice, I believe there was some trag- 
edy in his early life which embittered him 
and made him nurture hate and contempt 
for all things.” 

The rest of the journey was spent chiefly 
in admiring the scenery. They arrived at 
Redgap in the early evening. 

Zoom answered the door. 

“Mr.— Your master,” corrected Eloise. 

She was quivering with uncontainable ex- 
citement during the few minutes’ wait. 
When Zoom reappeared and intimated that 
his master would see them her face went 
crimson. 

“You will find him the dearest of men,” 
she whispered. 

They approached the door, and Maurice 
waited for her to enter first, but she pushed 
him inside playfully, and then suddenly 
closed the door behind him. 


* * ” 


Maurice heard the door slam behind him, 
and looked round in astonishment, but at 
that moment Hadley arose from his chair, 
and saw his visitor. He clutched at the 
table for support. 


“Eloise brought me—to see about the 


mine. But . . I don’t understand . 
you . . it isn’t you who owns this prop- 
erty?” 


Hadley nodded. For a few seconds speech 
failed him. He sat down and fondled with 
Victor, striving to gain his self possession. 
The spectacle of John Hadley playing with 
a dog, who evidently loved him, held Maur- 
ice spellbound. 

“Maurice—won’t you sit down?” 
words came haltingly. 

Maurice took the chair opposite. 

“This girl, Eloise . . . does it mean that 
you are the fiance she spoke of?” 

Maurice nodded. 

“At first I thought that you had come 
back of your own free will. Now I see, she 
got you here by subterfuge. Well, does it 
matter? Probably I shouldn’t have seen 
you by any other means.” 


Maurice sunk his head. Hadley was com- 
pletely changed temperamentally, he felt he 
was looking at a stranger. But the change 
was all to the good. The eyes were kind- 
lier. The terse expression had disappeared. 
It was a face that had become purified— 
purged of its former hardness. 

“Since you are here, may I link up the 
past?” 

John Hadley making a request was a novel 
experience to Maurice. He nodded, silently. 

“T’d like to begin at the very beginning. 
Forty-two years ago. . .” 

Cleverly he narrated the salient points of 
his life, from the terrible early years in 
Paradise Row to the present. He possessed 
the consummate art of creating vivid little 
miniatures in words. Maurice hung on the 
story with intense interest. 


“T neglected everything in my greed for 
power,” he added. “I neglected my respon- 
sibilities as father. I wasn’t a good father, 
Maurice. That I didn’t succeed in gaining 
your filial affection was all my fault. . 

I was harsh when I might have been lenient. 
I forgot that Youth is necessarily high- 
tensioned. I...” 

Maurice leaned over and caught his arm. 

“No more, please, Dad. You make me a 
little ashamed. I wasn’t much of a son. It 
was a case of easy-money with me. Easy 
come, and easy go. It was nearly a tragedy 
with me and that terrible woman—Celeste 


The 


Hadley nodded. 

“And Eloise—you love her?” 

“She’s the purest and best girl God ever 
gave breath to.” 


“T believe you. . . But where is she?” 


“Outside. She pushed me in here. I 
didn’t know. I had sworn never to see you 
again.” 


Hadley stood up, and paced the room. 

“Maurice,” he said, “Are you willing to 
forget all about the past? I want to bury 
that spectre. Financial triumphs no longer 
interest me. I want to triumph in the 
bosom of my own family. And I want my 
son to respect me . . if he can.” 

They gripped hands. There was no need 
for further words. Victor wagged his tail 
on the hearthrug. 


Eloise came in and took in the situation 
at a glance. 

“It was a trap—I couldn’t resist it,” she 
said. 

“It was the finest trap you ever laid,” 
said Hadley. “Now then, young lady,—I 
understand you have been foolish enough 
to fall in love with my son.” 

“I didn’t know he was your son,” said 
Eloise. “I thought he was just . a 

“Just what?” 

“Just a man,” she said. 

“Now about the mine,” said Hadley. “It’s 
been worrying me for some time. This un- 
expected event solves the whole difficulty 

. But we won’t discuss it now. I hate 
talking business in the evening. They are 
so glorious here. . . . We’ll settle the whole 
matter in the morning immediately after 
breakfast.” 

Maurice looked at Eloise. Hadley clapped 
his hands, and Zoom appeared. 

“Dinner for three, Zoom!” 

“But . . .” ejaculated Eloise. 

“Surely you are not going to refuse an 
invitation to dinner with your prospective 
father-in-law,” remonstrated Hadley. 
“There’s plenty of room in the house and 
stabling for the horses. Now, no nonsense. 
I want to have you under my own roof 
tonight.” 

So they stayed and talked, not of the 
past, but of the future with all its rich 
promise. 


CHAPTER XXI “sl 
ExIT Two MEN 


OHN HADLEY stood surveying his half- 
J lathered face in the mirror. From the 

bathroom came grunts and _ splashes 
which evidenced the fact that Maurice was 
enjoying himself. From the next bedroom 
came the lilt of a song from the lips of 
Eloise. It was all delightfully pleasant and 
heart warming. No sound like that had 
ever issued from this house of quiet. 

John ran the tips of his fingers over his 
smooth chin. Certainly he was looking 
younger. For the first time he realized that 
his face had altered somewhat. He grinned 
as he became aware of his vanity. Even 
when he had put on his collar he could not 
resist the temptation to linger over the 
mirror. 

“Why not?” he muttered. 
not?” 

Something seemed to amuse him and 
worry him alternately. That something: 
had kept him awake for several hours in: 
the night. Eloise had given birth to it, and! 
the morning made his resolution stronger... 

“She’s very much like Eloise,” he mut-. 
tered. “Fresh and graceful and . . QOh,, 
hang it, there are lots of things lost. for 
want of trying. I’ll do it if it kills me.” 

He ran downstairs to find Victor leaping 
after flies, and waiting for his master to 
take him for a walk before breakfast. They 
went capering up the steep side of the hill—- 
man and dog in perfect condition. From 
the top Hadley saw a sun-bathed landscape 
stretching away to a misty horizon, with 
snow-capped hills piercing the blue. From, 


“By gad, why 
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all sides came the song of birds, mingled 
with the deep roar of the falls. 

“It’s beautiful,” he said. ‘‘Now, I wonder 
if they’d like it?” 

All the way back he kept repeating the 
same phrase, “I wonder if they’d like it?” 

Maurice and Eloise were down on the 
veranda when he got back. Victor ran at 
them in delighted fashion. Eloise clasped 
her hands round his fluffy neck and kissed 
him. 

“You lucky dog,” said Hadley. 

“Don’t envy him that,” said Eloise. 

“T do.” 

“Well, I suppose there is an antidote to 
envy of that sort.” 

Maurice snatched up a magazine, and be- 
gan to read it—upside down. He looked up 
just in time to see Hadley receive Eloise’s 
kiss on his cheek. 

“And me,” he said. 

“You've had yours,” said Eloise. “He’s 
getting to be a perfect glutton,” she ex- 
plained. “I’m thinking of stopping it on 
the theory of supply and demand.” 

They all laughed and went into the house. 
After breakfast Hadley burst a bombshell. 

“I’m going to New York,” he said. 

“At once?” 

“Yes—tomorrow.” 

He fidgetted with his tie. 

“I’m going to get rid of this place.” 

Maurice thought he was joking. 

“Going to sell this! Father, you’ll never 
find another place like this.” 

“Shan’t I—you’ll see. There’s a place on 
Fifth Avenue good enough for me. This 
is more suitable for young people such as 

To get to the point, Maurice, I want 
you to accept this place as a wedding pres- 
ent—excepting the mine. I want Eloise to 
have the mine in her own right. It’s a long 
way from New York, but there are ways of 
getting there pretty quickly and when you 
want to come, there’s plenty of room on 
Fifth Avenue for both of you. Think it 
over.” 

He left them before they could recover 
from their astonishment. 

“Maurice, I said he was everything that 
was good. But it wouldn’t be fair to take 
this from him.” 

“I think he’d be hurt if we didn’t. See 
here, Eloise, there’s more in this New York 
trip than you imagine. There’s a beautiful 
woman there who used to love him, or very 
nearly so. Did you notice how careful he 
was with his toilet—I believe = 

“So that’s it. I knew there was some- 
thing on his mind. Maurice, I’m so happy— 
I don’t deserve it.” 

“You deserve more than any mortal being 
can ever give you,” he said. “Eloise, 
there’s nothing now to prevent us getting 
married.” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then let us go to New York tomorrow 
and get married there. We can come back 
here afterwards.” 

They appraised Hadley of their inten- 
tions at which he was mightily pleased. It 
was then that Eloise remembered Abe. 

“I’ve thought of him,” said Maurice. 
“What do you think of Abe as gamekeeper? 
I wouldn’t like to lose him completely.” 

She clapped her hands. 


“The very thing. We’ll ride the horses 
back and see Abe. And there’s poor Archie. 
I wonder what he will do now.” 


“Go back to Sullivan’s and thump out 
ragtime,” said Maurice. 

“Or drink that filthy spirit. I can’t bear 
to think of him as he was when we first 
met him.” 

But they were destined not to go to 
Charlesville for some time. They were 
actually starting off when Jake came riding 
in. He produced a letter and handed it to 
Maurice. 

“Big guy in Charlesville asked me to de- 
liver that,” he said. 

Maurice opened it in wonderment. It 
was from Archie: 


Dear Chum, 


I know now that the curtain has rung down 
so far as Eloise and you are concerned. Abe 
told me that the man at Redgap is none other 
than John Hadley. Well, the inference is ob- 
vious. Abe was looking so miserable I thought 
he should have some one to look after him. 
We’ve chummed up and are off trapping for 
the summer. By the time you get this we 
shall be up the trail. The future may bring us 
together again—who knows? That it shall 
hold much happiness for you and the adorable 
one is the fervent wish of 

Yours ever, 
Archie. 


There was a postscript in Abe’s tremen- 
dous handwriting: 


P. S. I’m just crazy to git that bare we 
missed up Kimball last fall. I’ve been think- 
in of gittin marrid meself but it can wait till 
we gotten the bare. Good by kid. . 

Abe. 


“That settles it,” said Eloise. 

“Dear old Abe—I wish I could have said 
goodbye. Fancy Archie going in for big 
game. I know what Abe’s bear hunts are 
like. I pity Archie.” 

Eloise smiled contentedly. 


“He might have done much worse. We 
can trust Abe to look after him. I think 
it’s all ending in the best way. Abe would 
never be content to stay here and be a 
civilized gamekeeper.” 

“Probably you’re right.” 

He turned to Jake. 

“Will you take these two horses back to 
Olroyd? Pay him out of this and keep 
the change.” 

Jake took the note and nearly fell over 
when he saw the figure on it. He rode 
away with the three horses. 


They spent the day with Hadley going 
over the estate, surveying every nook and 
corner of it. Hadley noted with pleasure 
their ardent admiration. 

“You will keep Zoom?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Maurice. “And Victor, too, 
if you like.” 

Hadley laughed. They knew what was 
behind that laugh. Victor was not assessed 
in terms of money—he was part of Hadley’s 
very person. Yet there was no pampering. 
Victor would never have allowed himself to 
be spoiled, even had his master possessed a 
weakness that way. When he made mis- 
takes he was reprimanded for them, but he 
seldom made mistakes. Between him and 
Hadley was a bond of mutual understand- 
ing that was amazing to a mere outsider. 





In the morning they were all ready for 
the journey when Chetwynd’s reply came. 
It said: “Keep him if you love him.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
CONCLUSION 


AURICE and Eloise had been mar- 
M ried a fortnight, and had gone back 

to Redgap. John Hadley remained 
in New York to attend to business. But 
the business on hand was of a delicate na- 
ture, so delicate that Hadley’s heart failed 
him day after day. . 

The people who had known Hadley in the 
old days of his triumphs were amazed at 
this sudden resurrection. They scratched 
their heads in perplexity after a few min- 
utes’ conversation with him, and wondered 
whether this was the same man, whose very 
voice had put fear in the hearts of men. 
They discussed him freely in clubs and 
drawing rooms. 

“Met him on Wall Street . . . What hap- 
pened to him? He seems to have quaffed 
the elixir of the gods. Full of fun, and 
won’t talk business... .” 

“He’s been in hiding somewhere, but 
where, and why?” 

“Heaven knows, but it’s a place a lot of 
other city men might go to with advan- 
tage.” 

“Well, I’ll never hear another bad word 
about him,” said Mrs. Pomeroy, determin- 
edly. 

“What!— Has he given you something, 
too?” 

“He—er—he gave me five thousand dol- 
lars for my Orphan Fund, without my hav- 
ing to ask for it. And I’ve asked him doz- 
ens of times before and never got a cent.” 

“What’s the secret of it?” 

“Religion.” 

“IT think not—he’s not that sort of man. 
You know that his son has returned to the 
fold, and was married the week before last 
to a totally unknown girl?” 

“Yes. That’s strange, too.” 

“Everything is strange. I was at the 
wedding—charming bride whoever she is— 


but you ought to have seen John. He was 
looking as proud as a peacock.” 
“Well, it’s all very wonderful. I hear 


he has been elected President of the New 
Jersey Steel Corporation. Lord only knows 
how he managed that. They were simply 
dying to get rid of him a year ago.” 

“It’s the man himself. I met Blake yes- 
terday. Blake was his deadliest enemy, you 
know. Blake had met him and had actually 
buried the hatchet. He was full of Hadley 
—what a splendid chap he was, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“What’ll he do next?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if he settles down. 
There are a dozen prominent women in 
New York who would be proud to be the 
second Mrs. John Hadley.” 

“With the millions.” 

“Yes—and perhaps without the millions. 
He’s a fine figure of a man anyway.” 

In the meantime the man who possessed 
the key to the mystery was donning even- 
ing dress in his room on Fifth Avenue, in 
a state of great nervousness. Having got 


the collar and tie to his entire satisfaction, 
he started out to pay his long-delayed call 
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on one Evelyn Marsh. To say he was under 
the stress of terrific excitement is to under- 
state his emotions. He had never felt such 
a miserable coward as now. So much was 
at stake that the thought of failure sent 
cold shivers all down his back. 

He reached the house immediately after 
dinner and handed in his card. Marsh was 
dining out, a small point that was in his 
favor. He waited in the hall for Evelyn. 
He was wondering what impression the vis- 
iting card had made upon her. Whether 
she was glad or otherwise, or whether she 
was simply indifferent. No line had passed 
between them for one year .. . He gavea 
low hiss as the Great Dane—Nero entered 
the hall. It revived painful memories. 

The dog looked at him, cocked his head 
on one side as though he, too, were reviv- 
ing memories, and then walked straight up 
to him. He put his huge head on Hadley’s 
knee and looked at him steadily. 

“You remember me, eh? You didn’t like 
me then, did you? Well, I’m not surprised. 
How is it between us now? Like to forget 
about that and be pals? . . No wonder 
she loves you!” 

Nero allowed himself to be patted. He 
even allowed this man to push him on the 
carpet and roll him over. He stood up 
that he might be pushed over again, and 
literally throbbed with joy when Hadley 
lost his sense of dignity to the extent of 
going on all fours and engaging in a sham 
fight with him. In the midst of this rough 
and tumble, Evelyn came on the scene. Had- 
ley scrambled to his feet, blushing like a 
schoolboy. 

He saw her surveying him and the dog 
with eyes of wonder. He saw her expres- 
sive face break into a smile that meant 
much. He took her hand as one in a dream 
and then followed her into the drawing 
room. 

“So you’ve come back?” 

“Yes. I wanted to see New York again. 
I wanted to see the people I knew.” 

“And you’ve been back nearly a month 
and have only just come to see me. Was 
that fair?” 


Secretary of State and spread it out to the 
tiny beam of light that shone out on the bal- 
cony from the window in front, it looked like 
a page from ancient Hebrew script or a sten- 
ographer’s notebook, with its strange curves 
and lines. 

“Queer looking writing, isn’t it?’ Dr. 
Sowash declared. ‘‘Doesn’t seem to mean 
anything to you, although it has been the 


§» Means of communication between thousands 


of Orientals for centuries past. It doesn’t 
look much as though it has a regular set of 
characters, but it has, and a very ancient one, 
too.” 

He took down a book and continued: “‘The 
alphabet has twenty-two consonants. Arab- 
lans do not usually make use of vowels, but 
they are, nevertheless, part of the script, and 
consist of tiny marks placed above or below 
the letters to which they belong. For the 
most part the letters have about the same 
sounds as those in our English alphabet. A 


“Evelyn, every day I’ve wanted to come— 
but I’ve been dreadfully afraid.” 

“Am I so awe-inspiring then?” 

“You are the only being who ever made 


me feel afraid. I feel like—like Daniel in 
the lion’s den.” 


She laughed, and then grew serious. 

“You never wrote. You simply disap- 
peared out of my life.” 

“T think I disappeared out of my own life, 
too. At least it seems sometimes there is 
another John Hadley—a spectre who only 
lives in the brain. A hard man who hated 
well, even to his kith and kin. . . who de- 
nied things that even a child feels and un- 
derstands. I have a dog, too, Evelyn . 

I could tell you things about that dog... . 
One day perhaps, if you’ll let me.” 

“And you love him?” 

He nodded. 

“He brought to me the key of life.” 

There was an awkward silence that per- 
turbed them both. 

“You used to play to me,” he said. “Won’t 
you play now. I’ve grown fond of music.” 

She sat down at the piano and started the 
accompaniment to a song. She sang but 
two bars in an emotional voice and then 
stopped. 

“Do you mind if I don’t play tonight, 
John? Somehow I don’t feel like singing. 
There issomuch...I...” 

He stood up and went to her. 

“Evelyn, I’m risking everything tonight 
—my happiness, yours, the future. I’m 
risking hurting you—though I would rather 
die than cause you a moment’s pain. Yet 
I’ve got to say it—something spurs me on, 
and it isn’t greed or vain desire as it might 
have been before. It’s just that I need you 
so badly.” 

She turned her head and he saw in her 
large lustrous eyes the unmistakable evi- 
dence of complete surrender. 

“T liked the old John Hadley, but I love 
the new,” she whispered. “I’m glad you 
came for I prayed for this.” 

A few months later Mrs. and Mr. John 


[The End] 


few, however, have no equivalent in the 
Arabie, and vice versa. The sounds indi- 
eated by a few letters seem to be imitations 
of those made by certain animals. There is 
one that resembles the hiss of the viper and 
another the sound made by the angry camel. 
All Semitic languages are related, and Arabic 
and Hebrew have much in common; either 
the one sprang from the other, or both had a 
common origin.” 

Just then a group of Sudanese friends gath- 
ered below to serenade the Doctor on his 
home-coming. It was weird music and in 
the mingling of sounds I faneied that I heard 
echoes of the refrain of the mystie Aeolian 
harp swept by the breezes of the Aegean Sea, 
mingled with the roll of drums, which gave 
the first suggestion of rhythm and music. 

~ a 

All this time I was eager to learn more 
about the Doctor and his work. While he 
was very willing to tell me all he could about 


Hadley were motoring through the slums of 
New York. Two magnificent dogs lounged 
in the bottom of the sumptuous car. It 
was their weekly visit to a big children’s 
hospital whose inmates were at that mo- 
ment enjoying the recent contents of the 
huge hamper that was strapped to the car- 
rier at the rear. The car stopped as a 
“block” occurred in the traffic. 

Tottering along the crowded pavement 
was an old man. His clothes were in rags 
and his face was pinched and grey. He 
coughed as he walked—a terrible hacking 
cough which seemed to wrack his starved 
body. Hadley stared at him and, with a 
muttered expression, leapt from the car. He 
approached the emaciated creature and 
peered into his face. 

“Aren’t you Robert Hadley?” he asked in 
a strangled voice. 

The old man looked up at him. 

“Yes, that’s my name.” 

“Look at me. Do you know who I am?” 

The old man looked hard and shook his 
head. 

“Did you ever have a son—Johnnie you 
called him?” 

“Yes, but he ran away, and I don’t blame 
him. You’d have run away, sir, if you had 
lived in Paradise Row in those days.” 

“I lived there in those days and I ran 
away, too. And my name is Hadley— 
Johnnie Hadley.” 

The old man shrank back into a corner 
and covered his eyes with his hand. 

“No—no. It can’t be. He’s dead, dead 
long ago, and there’s no one left—no one 
ee 

Hadley’s heart felt near to breaking. He 
caught the old man by the arm and carried 
him into the car. Evelyn looked on in 
amazement. Silently Hadley motioned to 
the chauffeur to drive on. 

“What is the matter, John. 
Does he need help?” 

He looked at her with agonized eyes. 

“He needs every comfort we can give him, 
dear. He is my—my father.” 

Her hand found his and pressed it tight- 
ly as the car sped along—homewards. 


You look ill. 


Crossing the Sinai Desert—coninues from page s00 


Egypt and the Nile, he was altogether too 
modest to speak of the wonderful work he 
has done and is still accomplishing. Every 
citizen of Sudan whom I had met en rout 
was high in his praise of the American Mis- 
sion, which began its work in Egypt in 1854. 
During its seventy years history it has been 
a powerful influence for good through the 
schools, hospitals, and churches it has estab- 
lished. 

Three languages have been taught: Arabic, 
English, and French. The United Presby- 
terian church is the pioneer Protestant de- 
nomination at work in this region. They 
have established over two hundred of these 
institutions along twenty-five hundred miles 
of the course of the river Nile, with an enroll- 
ment of nearly twenty thousand boys and 
girls, most of whom are Egyptians, although 
many Sudanese and some Syrians, Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews also attend. 

Hospitals, maintained by the Mission and 


Continued on pare 520 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 








RS. Gabble was hardly up to the 
mark, and her husband decided to 
take her to a doctor. ; 

The medical man, after a short talk 
about her general health, produced a ther- 
mometer and, placing it in her mouth, 
made a note of her temperature. 

At this juncture the patient’s husband 
clutched feverishly at his arm. 

“Doctor,” he said anxiously, “what do 
you want for that thing?” He pointed to 
the clinical thermometer. “I’ve never 
known my wife to keep her mouth shut 
for so long before.”—London Answers. 


* *x 7” 


Prospective Buyer—Why, this is high- 
way robbery! 

Realtor—I give you my word, sir. 
There’s not a highway for miles around.— 
West Point Pointer. 


a ns * 7” 


Gushing Lady: “Oh, Mr. Jones, we are 
collecting funds to help the starving 
heathen. May I put your name on the 
succor list?”—Christian Register. 


~ * ~ 


Eager to Beard the Lion—The caller was 
young and quite charming. “If you like,” 
said the young man at the desk, “I'll have 
your poem submitted to the editor.” “No,” 
she answered positively. “I'll read it aloud 
to him. I prefer to have the editor sub- 
mitted to the poem.”—Boston Transcript. 


* * ” 


Teacher: “If there are any dumb-bells 
in the room, please stand up.” 

After a slight pause, Jimmie stood up. 

“Why, Jimmie, do you consider yourself 
a dumb-bell?” 

“Well, not exactly, teacher, but I hated 
to see you standing all alone.” 


* * * 


“Papa, the preacher was here to lunch 
today.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Yep, and he swore about mamma’s 
cooking the same as you do, only he bowed 
his head and held his hands over his 
eyes.”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


~ ” = 


An old negro was sent to the hospital, 
and one of the nurses put a thermometer 
in his mouth to take his temperature. Pres- 
ently, when the doctor made his rounds, he 
said: “Well, Mose, have you had any nour- 
ishment?” “A lady done gimme a piece of 
glass to suck boss, but I’se still powerful 
hungry.”—Sunday School Times. 


Ike: “Did you get damages from the 
wreck you were in?” 

Sol: “Sure, I got $5,000 for myself and 
$2,000 for Sara.” 

Ike: “But the wife wasn’t hurt.” 

Sol: “No, but in the wreck I had pres- 
ence of mind enough to kick her in the 
face.”—Parakeat. 


* * * 


An old negro porter’s employer asked 
him why he was sporting around in his 
Sunday clothes, when it wasn’t a holiday. 

“Well, you see, boss,” he replied, “I’m 
celebratin’ my golden wedding.” 

“But isn’t your wife celebrating it with 
you?” 

“Oh, Mandy! She ain’t got nothing to 
do with it. She’s jes’ my third wife.” 


co * * 


As a matter of Fact.—Editor (to re- 
porter)—What do you mean by writing, 
“Among the prettiest girls at a dance was 
Captain Smith.”? The captain is a man. 

Reporter—Yes, but he spent most of his 
time among the prettiest girls there. 


* * * 


“So you remember way back to the Re- 
volution, do you?” 

“Yassa. De Revolution and Gin’] Wash- 
ington an’ all them.” 

“Perhaps you were a witness of the fall 
of Rome?” 

“Nossa, Ah didn’ exactly see it, but Ah 
recollect hearin’ somethin’ drop!”—Tufts 
Weekly. 


x * * 


For seven years Uncle Bill refused to 
insure his house. Oh, his house would 
never burn down. What was the use, then, 
of insuring it? For seven years the local 
insurance agent worked on him, but Uncle 
Bill was impregnable as Verdun. 

Then one day, smoke and flames rose in- 
to the sky. Uncle Bill’s house was afire! 
And Uncle Bill himself, instead of fighting 
the blaze, was tearing through the streets 
helter-skelter, yelling: “Where’s that in- 
surance man? Darn him! You can never 
find that insurance fellow when you want 
him!” 


* * * 


Critic: You have made your hero too 
hot-headed, I’m afraid. 

Budding Author: How do you mean? 

Critic: Well, he has a lantern jaw to 
begin with. And so his whole face lit up! 
His cheeks flamed; he gave a burning 
glance, and then, blazing with wrath and 
boiling with rage, he administered a 
scorching rebuke. 


“Do you think that Doris is fitted for 
the battle of life?” ' 

“Well, she ought to be; she’s been in | 
four engagements already.”—Vancouver | 
Province. 


* x * 


Speaks for Itself—Mary: Do you think 
it would be conceited for me to tell my 
friends that I made this dress myself? | 

Edith: Not conceited, my dear—super- | 


fluous. 
* * * 


Nell: Eliza went to an astrologer to 
find out when was the best time to get 
married. 

Stell: What did he tell her? 

Nell: He took one look at her, and told 
her to grab her first chance. 


* * * 


Passing a swimming school in a small 
city one day, two country women read this 
sign at the entrance: 

“25,000 Gals. In and Out Every Minute.” 

“That’s all nonsense,” said one of the 
women; “there ain’t that many women in 
this whole town.” 


* * * 


“Did you fill your date last night?” 
“T hope so. She ate everything in sight.” 


* * * 


Sam Jones was on the spot when the ex- 
plosion occurred. He was blown up, and 
they couldn’t find any trace of him. When f 
his wife called the foreman said quietly: 

“He’s gone, ma’am.” 

“Gone?” she said. “For good?” 

“Well, in that direction,” said the fore- 
man.—Tit Bits. 


* * * 


An inquisitive old gentleman annoyed 
a fellow-traveler in a railway carriage by 
the number of impertinent questions he 
asked concerning his business, the object 
of his journey, and other matters, winding — 
up by asking whether he had a family. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “I have a wife and | 
five children, but I have never seen one of | 
them.” 

For a space the old gentleman sat back 
in his seat, and was silent while he tried 
to solve the puzzle. Presently he turned | 
towards the other man and said, “What: | 
ever do you mean? You say you have 4 
wife and five children, and have never seen 
one of them. Were you ever blind?” 

“No,” said the other very calmly. “It’s 
like this. I’ve been away from home for 4 
week, and one of them was born yesier- 
day!” 
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nt By THE EDITOR 


in 

or HE very name was an alluring hot- Through an imposing rustic entrance, 
we marched through a garden of wild 
flowers to the palatial hotel built of large 


logs. Fhe spacious ceiling was supported 


weather suggestion. On a hot June 
day, amid the buzzing artificial 
breezes of New York café fans, the mere 





ik | mention of Glacier Park as a cool vaca- 
1y | tion retreat was refreshing. Visions of 
expansive fields of ice came to mind over 
T- the clinking glasses—ice water—and stim- 
ulated cooling contemplations. A few 


steps away from the Waldorf was a show 
window on Fifth Avenue fairly glistening 


2 with paintings and photographs of snow- 
capped peaks in Glacier Park. A decision 
was then crystallized of the terminal point 

ld for the rest days of the “good old summer 


time.” 
The American plan is to get up and go. 
In a few short hours we were in the Pull- 

ll man, sweeping through a continuous lane 
of three thousand miles of fields of grow- 

ing grain extending from New York to 

P Montana, viewed on either side by sun- 

light and moonlight—a new conception of 

America. 

Our English friend fairly gasped: 
“What a garden scene! Is there no end 
of these flowering fields? Even the Bad 

Lands have their blossoms.” 

t.” Approaching the Canadian border, the 
Oriental Limited circled around the bend 
with a “fifty-four forty” shriek. The 

PX- pumps of the huge locomotive seemed to 

nd breathe hard after the long pull up-grade. 

en “And this is Glacier Park!” was pro- 


re FE 


with giant pillars of fir trees, adorned with 
the natural bark. It made one feel as if 
he was in the land of big things. A fire 











Etching by Levon West. Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. N. Y. 


Sawtooth Ridge 





claimed in the vernacular. Our English 
triend proceeded to get out his skates, an- 
ticipating a dizzy glide over a real, live 
glacier to the hotel. 


was aglow in the canopied fireplace in 
the centre of the lobby, suggesting the 
ancient tepee fire of the Blackfeet In- 
dians. A motion picture was in progress, 












Amid the Natural Glories of Glacier Park 


An area of mountain splendor that reveals the beauty of the Glaciers that still remain within the 
boundaries of the United States—A haven for travelers who revel in unsurpassed 
beauties of the rugged mountains and plains of the Great West 





Etchings by Levon West 


giving the new arrivals a thrill of lively 
anticipation of the days to follow. Ten- 
gallon hats, chaps, boots and spurs were 
the vogue. 


The Indian decorations in- 





Etching by Levon West. Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. N. Y. 
St. Mary’s Lake 


cluding many-hued Indian blankets made 
it seem like a palace of some wealthy In- 
dian chief, where war councils were held, 
involving a harvest of scalps by the 
braves. 

In the dining room were waitresses, 
many of them teachers—who earn their va- 
cation by serving food attired in Swiss cos- 
tumes reflecting every color of the rain- 
bow, suggesting the Alpine environment— 
the glacier environment forgotten in the 
winsome light of happy smiles. 

Seated in the wide verandas in the cool- 
ing breezes coming from the surrounding 
mountains, we felt the realities of Glacier 
Park when our English friend called for 
his top coat and the newly arrived guests 
called for shawls, as the acquaintances 
mellowed in the routine travelers conver- 
sazione. 

Lights in the valley, witching moon 
glinting the snow-capped peaks made au- 
thor and artist feel all this a mere curtain- 
riser for a holiday romance full of dra- 
matic possibilities, for the dancing has 
already begun. When “new acquaintances 
ne’er forget” flowered in sweet melody, 
visitors arriving were greeted by Chief 
Starr and his warrior band, who were at- 
tired in the feathered war bonnets of an- 
cient days. It all fitted in with the “new 
scenes” sought in recreation days. Chief 
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Starr of the Blackfeet tribe is also a judge. 
In his incisive way, he discussed Indian 
traditions and answered the routine of 
questions repeated over and over by ten- 
derfoot visitors with phonographic regu- 
larity. Chief Starr is rather stout, but still 
canters through a strenuous war dance 
without the suggestion of a puff, and even 


SEE 





the Arctic, the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
It makes no more fuss about it than flow- 
ing into Big Creek. Surrounding are the 
friendly peaks, that become more social. 
The great carpet of green stretching out 
before the precipitous peaks, the perpen- 
dicular side walls appear as if seared with 
smiles, carrying jauntily the snowy caps 


y eee” ’ 


— ar etl 


Etching by Levon West. Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. N. Y. 
The Eagle 


gave the young ladies lessons as to how 
to put on the rouge and paint. 

At the hotel he appears in full regalia— 
but on the bench in his home town he pre- 
sides with all the dignity of a justice in 
black robes and periwig. Whether the 
case involves bootlegging or pilfering a 
pig, as the representative of the law 
he treats every case with solemn dignity. 
He speaks good English and there is a hu- 
morous twinkle in his eyes that indicates 
that he understands a joke of recent vin- 
tage, for he is a devotee of motion pic- 
tures and vaudeville, as well as an ancient 
worshipper of the Spirit of sun and wind. 





Stirring adventures were recited 
that riveted the alert attention of 
Mary Roberts Rhinehart in her search 
for literary material to succeed the 
thrills of “The Bat.” Artists and au- | 
thors were there looking for new ma- 
terial to fill the brain box. 











Glacier Park is one of the newest of 
national playgrounds. Established only 
seventeen years ago, it does not appear in 
the maps in the geographies which some 
of middle age in the present generations 
studied at school. The name does not ap- 
pear in the older encyclopedias. 

The persistent enthusiasm of Louis W. 
Hill, son of the old James J. Hill, builder 
of empires, has triumphed in putting Gla- 
cier Park and its appropriate trademark 
of the Mountain Goat very much on the 
map. Hundreds of thousands of tourists 
have been attracted to this mountain re- 
treat with over two hundred and fifty gla- 
cier-fed lakes of romantic beauty nestling 
among precipices reaching thousands of 
feet to the skyline. 

At the Great Divide we stood in the spot 
from whence flows water to three oceans— 


tipped at a roguish and rakish angle. 
Some mountains seem feminine in their 
gentleness, others masculine in their 
sternness, and yet the word is classified as 
neuter gender in English, while the 
French give them a feminine and the Ger- 


beginning a ride or hike. A visit to Trick 
Falls inspires an ambition to explore the 
surrounding mountains, mottled with 
patches of snow in midsummer. The tower- 
ing peak of Rising Wolf Mountain, which, 
with its companion, Mount Rockwell, rises 
considerably over nine thousand feet, are 
the ultimate objective of hikes and rides, 
The individuality of each mountain seems 
as distinct as if it were some sort of a 
personality. Mirrored in the waters of 
St. Mary Lake on the voyage to Going To- 
The-Sun Chalet is the imposing mountain 
of that name which Indian tradition de- 
scribes as the place where the Great Spirit 
descended from his Lodge of the Sun to 
instruct the Blackfeet Indians in all the 
useful arts. Completing his work, he re- 
turned to the Sun after carving his like- 
ness on the face of the mountain to re- 
main as an eternal inspiration to the tribe. 
The outlined features seem to smile a wel- | 
come to all visitors at all hours of the day. 
On to Many Glacier Hotel, the centre of 
hiking activities, the tourist proceeds into 
the very heart of the Park. Here are found 
the variety of wild flowers that bloom on 
the very fringe of the snowbanks and 
glorify the heights. ° 

Iceberg Lake and Glacier seen from the 
trail that rims the summit, the Glacier 
Park pilgrim proceeds on to Waterton 
Lakes where the palatial new Prince of 
Wales Hotel is located, near the Canadian 
boundary. On this trip we saw the rare 
and shy Mountain Goat, threading his way 
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Etching by Levon West. Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. N. Y. 
The Mountain Ranger 


man, masculine. Perhaps it all depends 

on the mood of the language maker. 
” * * 

TRIP to the Two Medicine Lake af- 

A forded an inspiring scene from one 

of the little chalets that dot the 

Park and constantly remind one that here 

are natural glories that surpass even the 

glories of Switzerland. Soon after arrival 

one feels like putting on the khaki and 


on the crest of the peaks. In a few days 
the names of these mountains become as 
familiar to you as those of your next door 
neighbor, and they are all reached from 
trails that lead out from Many Glacier 
Park like spokes of a wheel. Sooner or 
later you have settled upon your favorite 
mountain or your alluring lake. In the 
morning you hail the horses as they gallop 
from the corral as if greeting you for 4 
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real day of inspiring views and new ad- 
ventures. 

Our party included Mr. Levon West, the 
etcher and artist, who, under the in’pira- 
tion of these scenes, was able to reproduce 
through the mystic art of Whistler and 
Pennell, etchings of mountains, inanimate 
but alive under his magic touch. He has 
given the world the first etchings that 
have made the mountains live. One can 
always feel in his etchings—one of which 
won the prize among American etchers for 
this year,—the thrilling story of the trail. 
Each horse seems to have his own tale to 
tell. The very loneliness in that “out- 
doors” in that vast expanse of space has a 
charm that awes through the masterful 
reproduction of this talented young etcher. 
He lived amid the scenes for days, caught 
the inspiration of St. Mary’s Lake, Saw- 
tooth Ridge and in “The Eagle” and the 
“Mountain Ranger,” which won the prize, 
he gave to the art of etching the subtle 
but powerful feeling that comes with a 
real love of nature that is evoked in a 
Corot masterpiece. 

Sooner or later, this youngest of all the 
National Parks will attract every lover of 
nature in the United States. Not only ar- 
tists like Mrs. Kathryn W. Leighton, who 
has preserved for Glacier Park master- 


pieces in oils and the authors of renown, 
but to the average American, who never 
loses his innate love of the one great pic- 


ture which the Master of all Creation has 
unfolded in the natural glories of the 
Glacier Park. 








A Fairy 


what you might call happy, but it is by no 
means over yet. And I like to think that 
opportunity had about as much chance of 
dodging me as a mouse would have with a 
cat in a closet. . 

“If every woman could be trained from 
childhood to be independent, there would be 
much less suffering and poverty in the world. 
I say this from bitter experience. My own 
mother was unprepared when the hour of 
trial came, and I, myself, had had no special 
training for life when I was thrown on my 
own resources. 

“The time will come when the American 
mother will leave for the office every morning 
with her husband, after sending the children 
off to school and giving the maid instructions 
as to luncheon and dinner. 

“The younger generation is making such 
demands on us that a single income is no 
longer adequate to provide for their wants. 
A nickel for an ice cream soda used to be 
enough. Today it’s nut sundaes, movies, 
automobiles, country clubs, and summer 
camps. 

“A business training for women is the best 
kind of an insurance policy. And with it 
comes an economic independence that makes 
for ideal marriage. 

“With every married woman engaged in 
business, incomes would be doubled, and 
with the doubling of the nation’s purchasing 
power would come an age of prosperity such 
as never has been dreamed of. It is the idle, 
bridge-playing woman and the gold-digger 
who are an economic liability. 

“In the beginning, women were the weav- 
ers and spinners. They went out into the 





Story Heroine of Modern Business 


Continued from page 498 


market place and sold their goods. Then 
came the wars and the crusades and tourna- 
ments, and the profession of arms was denied 
her. . 

‘*Men alone fared forth on the great adven- 
ture and woman was relegated to the, home. 
Only as recently as the Civil War days, as 
you will remember, if you read Louisa M. 
Aleott, a woman was regarded as an outcast 
if she even so much as undertook to teach 
music. 

* * * 

“But all that has been changed. The 
golden age is over; business has supplanted 
the battlefield, and today it challenges the 
hearts courageous. 

“The mind, despite what some psycholo- 
gists tell you, knows no sex. It has yet to 
be proved that women’s brains are inferior 
to those of men. A woman is impressionistic, 
abstract, they say. She has created nothing, 
nor does she dominate even the realm in 
which she traditionally excels. The famous 
milliners, chefs, hair dressers, coutouriers, 
are men. The labor-saving devices of the 
home, the vacuum cleaner, the sewing ma- 
chine, the electrical appliances were invented 
by men. 

“But wait. Give womenachance. There 
is Mme. Curie, a mother, by the way, co- 
discoverer with her husband, of radium. In 
music, in art and literature, women have 
risen to the top, and there are no more bril- 
liant intellects in politics than those of the 
trained woman. Business offers her untold 
possibilities, but she must analyze herself, 
discover what she wants, and chart her course 
accordingly.” 


Today Mrs. Cummings, the former switch- 
board operator, is surrounded by all the lux- 
uries wealth can command. Her home in 
the heart of Detroit’s fashionable suburb, 
Dearborn, is like a French chateau trans- 
planted to America. In the corner of the 
living room is a grand piano over the key- 
board of which her fingers love to glide. A 
limousine and a town ear are hers, and not 
content even with these twentieth century 
means of travel, she maintains a charge ac- 
count with an airplane service in order to 
reach without loss of time the various towns 
and cities in which the branch offices of her 
real estate firm are located. She dresses— 
but not ostentatiously—in silks, satins, and 
diamonds. She is a power in Detroit’s busi- 
ness world and the corporation which she 
heads engineers deals amounting to millions 
of dollars annually. There are more than 250 
men and women on her pay-roll. 


* * * 


Mrs. Cummings is devoting much of her 
time to helping other business women on the 
road to success, trying to rid them of their 
inhibitions, and teaching them that there is 
no such thing as sex in brains. To this end 
she has organized her own School of Business 
Science for Women. 

“Love, marriage, and children, while they 
may interrupt your career for a while,’’ she 
tells her pupils, ‘‘makes it possible for you to 
sound the depths of emotion, and one who 
has never experienced deep emotions is 
merely superficial. To attain real success in 
anything, one must have drunk freely from 
life’s cup.” 
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Two Parties “In Convention Assembled” 


The National Conventions of political parties have launched candidates to lead them on to conquest 
—A peek at the Republican and Democratic Conventions of 1928 


N these swift-moving radio days the 

proceedings of the two leading national 

political party conventions have almost 
faded out with a little aftermath static 
occurring now and then. The only remin- 
der of these “history making” days will be 
when the campaign is under full sway 
and the contending forces are at each 
others’ throats, calling names, and insist- 
ing that all of the inherent and innate 
honesty and ability is represented in their 
favorite candidate, while all that is the 
reverse belongs to the other party and its 
leader. There may be many references to 
respective platforms, which are so marked- 
ly similar that it is difficult to distinguish 
between the “tweedledum” and tweedle- 
de.” The Kansas City convention was a 
decidedly sedate affair compared to some 
of the preceding national conventions of 
the Republican party. It was all over as 
far as the results were concerned before 
it began. Even prior to the announcement 
of the Pennsylvania delegation en route 
to the convention that the Keystone State 
with its large vote would swing to Hoover 
the die was cast, for the result was pre- 
determined by the primaries in other 
states. Prematurely announced by Sen- 
ator Vare, it served to dissipate all doubts 
as to the nomination of Hoover on the first 
ballot. 

Sitting in box seven, a ringside seat, I 
was with the original Hoover prophet. On 
the steps of the White House last Jan- 
uary Mr. John T. Adams, former chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, gave out a statement final and con- 
clusive. 

“Herbert Hoover will be nominated for 
president at the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1928 on the first ballot.” 

Here he was at my side, looking upon 
the fulfilment of his prophecy. He was 
the least excited of all. He is a terse 
quiet-spoken man. Having said his say 
last January, he sailed for Europe and let 
it go at that, returning in time to see that 
at least two votes for Hoover were ob- 
tained out of the twenty-two of his native 
state of Iowa. Adams also hails from 
Iowa and felt that a native son as a can- 
didate should have a “look-in” for some 
votes, even if he could not wear the man- 
tle of a favorite son. Iowa has not been 
represented on the -convention roll-call 
many years. There was a time when Alli- 
son and Dolliver were favorites sons, and 
the latter practically refused the nomina- 
tion for vice president. 

* * * 

Having attended every National Conven- 
tion of the Republican and Democratic 
parties since 1892, I am wondering if I can 
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recall any processes through which I 
might prophesy some things that may hap- 
pen after the gatherings in Junetime, A. D. 
1928, one of which has certainly named 
the next President of the United States. 

At Minneapolis I was assistant to the 
Assistant Sergeant at Arms, wore a badge 
and kept the water pitcher filled on the 
platform. Rest assured I watched every 
opportunity to pass a glass to the chair- 
man, William McKinley, whose kindly 
smile and gentle dignity impressed me, as 
it did many of the delegates, that he 
should be nominated instead of either 
Harrison or Blaine. The break came when 
the Plumed Knight of Maine resigned 
from the cabinet and became a candidate 
against his former chief which engendered 
a bitterness and a schism in the party 
ranks that foreshadowed the defeat of 
Harrison and the election of Grover Cleve- 
land, the popular Governor of New York 
State. The records show that the Republi- 
cans as well as the Democrats cannot win 
an election when the rancor of a conven- 
tion is not overcome through the nomina- 
tion of a ticket strong enough to heal the 
breach. The forcing of a nomination or a 
re-nomination by administration forces 
against any sort of organized effort can 
be safely counted as disastrous at the elec- 
tion. Even at that time I felt that the 
shadow had fallen when the hero of youth- 
ful political days, William McKinley, put 
aside, determined and finally, the move- 
ment to nominate him at Minneapolis as 
a compromise. The McKinley bill was 
to be one of the issues and he felt that he 
belonged on the firing line. This election 
indicated that men are more than plat- 
forms in the average presidential contest. 
Cleveland was again named to lead his 
party against bitter pre-convention opposi- 
tion, including that of “Marse Henry” 
Watterson and Charles A. Dana in the 
New York Sun. 

In the stirring days of 1896 the Repub- 
lican convention at St. Louis met the gold 
standard issue—facing the bolt from the 
Silver States with McKinley on the ticket, 
realizing that the Democrats would have 
their troubles at the Coliseum, Chicago— 
where William J. Bryan was nominated on 
silver 16 to 1 platform. The Gold Demo- 
crat ticket of Palmer and Buckner helped 
in the Republican landslide of 1896. 

* * * 

This same year the “Cross of Gold” 
speech radiated like magic from the Demo- 
cratic Coliseum at Chicago—even without 
radio. Bryan won the nomination and con- 
ducted a memorable speaking campaign. 
It looked in August as if Bryan was to 
sweep the country, but there is always 


the sober reckoning months of September 
and October, when the normal party vote 
adjusts itself. The Democratic platform 
declared for free silver and recruited 
many Republican silver states. McKinley 
conducted a front porch campaign at Can- 
ton, Ohio, under the direction of Uncle 
Mark Hanna. The convention pledges at 
St. Louis were fulfilled—even to the nam- 
ing of the cabinet of the modest-spoken 
McKinley who defeated “Czar Reed” for 
the nomination as the “logical” candidate. 
* * * 

At the Republican National Convention 
at Philadelphia in 1900 appeared Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt in Rough Rider suit— 
refusing the nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent emphatically. He was the picturesque 
figure of the convention, as he marched 
down the centre aisle to take his seat, 
while the band played “A Hot Time in the 
Old Town.” McKinley was nominated un- 
animously, and I “stood by” while Uncle 
Mark Hanna waved a palm tree on the 
platform to keep the demonstration going 
for a record time. He did not favor 
Roosevelt, but McKinley’s voice over the 
telephone from Washington indicated that 
he was not averse to having the Rough 
Rider Governor of New York on the ticket. 
This gave Platt his chance to force Roose- 
velt upon the ticket and eliminate him 
from the control of the state organization. 

It was in Kansas City that Bryan was 
renominated at the Democratic Convention 
with enthusiasm as he declared “Anti Im- 
perialism” as a dominant issue. 


* * * 
At Chicago in 1904 the unanimous nom- 
ination of Roosevelt was a foregone con- 


clusion. Uncle Mark, his only opponent, 
was dead and Roosevelt was now in the 
saddle in full control of his party as well 
as the administration. 

A pathetic scene occurred at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in St. Louis when 
Bryan was aroused at 2 a. m. and came 
to the auditorium to make an appeal not 
to nominate a Tammany candidate, Judge 
Alton B. Parker, who had boldly asserted 
before the platform was adopted that he 
would not run if the party did not declare 
for sound money. 

There was a lively fight at the Republi- 
can Convention at Chicago in 1908 led by 
Frank H. Hitchcock, which resulted in 
carrying out the wishes of President 
Roosevelt in nominating William Howard 
Taft for president. At the Democratic 
Convention at Denver in 1908, Bryan ap- 
peared to be the only real leader in sight 
and he received his third nomination. The 
campaign was sharp and decisive. 

Who could ever forget the bitterness of 
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the 1912 Republican Convention in Chi- 
cago when Theodore Roosevelt was a can- 
didate against Taft. The Progressives 
held a convention that put Roosevelt on 
the Bull Moose ticket and left only eight 
electoral votes of Vermont and Utah for 
his rival, William H. Taft, in the elec- 
tions of that year. I was with Bryan 
at that convention and heard him declare 
that he was going to Baltimore to defeat 
Champ Clark who was the candidate of 
Tammany. He stormed the citadel and 
won the nomination for Wilson, proclaim- 
ing “We are no longer bond slaves of 
Wall Street.” “Win with Wilson” was the 
campaign cry. 

The renomination of Woodrow Wilson 
by acclamation at St. Louis by the Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1916 was keynoted by 
Governor Glynn of New York in his fa- 
mous “He kept us out of war” address. It 
appealed to the women vote while the 
World War going on in Europe. One month 
after the inauguration we were in the war 
full tilt, but election was over. 

The selection of former Governor 
Charles E. Hughes, then on the Supreme 
Bench, by the National Republican Con- 
vention at Chicago was felt to be a formi- 
dable choice; but the wounds of 1912 were 
not healed and Senator Hiram Johnson, 
the nominee for vice president of the Pro- 
gressives, was elected while Hughes lost 
the state of California and its thirteen 
votes. It was one of the closest contests 
since the defeat of Blaine, when Cleveland 
won the presidency by the change of less 
than one thousand votes in New York. 
Hughes lacked only thirteen electoral 
votes of winning in 1916. 

The Progressive Convention in 1916 was 
asked by Theodore Roosevelt to nominate 
Henry Cabot Lodge at the convention held 
in the Auditorium at Chicago—although 
Lodge had supported Taft and refused to 
leave the party for his friend. The sug- 
gestion fell with a thud and no nomination 
was made. Warren G. Harding was chair- 
man of the Convention that nominated 
Hughes and like McKinley impressed the 
delegates who might return for years 
hence. 

The Democratic convention at San 
Francisco in 1920 named James M. Cox of 
Ohio, who was supposed to represent 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations. 
Here the feud was fanned that blazed at 
Madison Square Garden four years later 
when the McAdoo candidacy was launched. 
In the 1920 Republican Convention occur- 
red a contest between General Leonard 
Wood, representing the Progressive wing, 
and Governor Frank Lowden. Senator 
Borah’s slush fund move upset applecarts. 
It was evident a dark horse would go in 
and the delegates looked with favor on 
Harding who had presided four years pre- 
vious. On Saturday, after a strenuous 
week of balloting, the man from Ohio was 
nominated with 69214 votes—the Lowden 
followers swinging to him. Another 
porch campaign recalling the days of Mc- 
Kinley was conducted by Harding at Ma- 
rion, Ohio. The Madison Square feud 
among the Democrats resulted in an over- 
whelming Republican victory, in which the 
Democrats only mustered 127 electoral 
votes for John W. Davis. 


There was only one candidate presented 
at the Republican Convention at Cleveland 
in 1924. Calvin Coolidge was the con- 
ceded choice of the people and received 
1095 votes, but the delegates nominated 
Frank Lowden for vice president, despite 
his positive declination. The later nomina- 
tion of General Charles G. Dawes made a 
colorful close and indicated where the 
strength of the convention rested had 
there been a direct contest by Lowden for 
the presidency; but the renomination of 
Coolidge was determined as meeting the 
popular response for the endorsement of 
a Republican administration. 

The proceedings of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Madison Square 
Garden in New York City in 1924 lasted 
weeks to the bitter end between Alfred E. 
Smith and Wm. G. McAdoo. John W. 
Davis was nominated and Governor 
Charles E. Bryan of Nebraska named as 
a running mate. The reaction of that con- 
vention appeared at Houston. Bryan had 
passed on, but was given a tribute, while 
the Governor Smith contingent swept 
everything before them. The states of 
Georgia, Utah, Florida, North Carolina 
and Tennessee stood up against great odds 
to the bitter end and were given a dry en- 
forcement platform plan to ease up the 
situation. A tremendous flood of radio 
oratory was released while Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith and Senator Joe T. Robinson 
were nominated amid scenes of wild enthu- 
siasm, as the delegates climbed upon the 
Smith band wagon. 

The Kansas City Convention of the Re- 
publicans in 1928 was in some ways sug- 
gestive of 1892 and 1916, for the old time 
politician leaders were not shouting when 
Hoover was named. They were amazed 
to see the band wagon purr along with 
837 votes and no noise. ‘Auld Lang Syne” 
was played after the popular Senator 
Charles Curtis was given a presidential 
demonstration by the home folks and nom- 
inated for vice president. 

While the country is normally Republi- 
can and having enjoyed seven years of un- 
paralleled prosperity, and the Heover or- 
ganization functioning quietly among the 
women voters with volunteer organiza- 
tions feel there will be no doubt as to 
his election. 

On the other hand the Smith organiza- 
tion insist that the popularity of their can- 
didate evidenced in gubernatorial cam- 
paigns will include enough Republican 
wet-inclined votes to give him the pivotal 
states in the north and that the Solid 
South will remain intact, insuring his 
election. The pivotal issue may rest upon 
which of the two leaders and their sup- 
porters will give the best administration 
as affecting national prosperity. It is felt 
that many devoted Republican admirers of 
Smith in New York State were alienated 
by the radical and bombastic charges 
which do not enthuse the people in their 
belief that one party or the other contains 
all the rascals. Hoover has administered 
the expenditures of $13,000,000,000 with- 
out a scandal or one penny going wrong. 
Smith has a record in the Governor’s of- 
fice that is free from the smirch of scan- 
dal. He is a lovable and popular person- 
ality, exemplifying how widely open 


swing the doors of opportunity in the U. 
S. A. I have heard him sing twenty-seven 
popular songs of the day at one social oc- 
casion and never miss a word. The tene- 
ment on the East Side in his case rivals 
the little frame house in the west where 
Hoover was born as the birthplaces of a 
possible president. 

Different methods seem to be in vogue 
in the 1928 campaign than those used be- 
fore. A large proportion of the bunk and 
camouflage of old-time procedure has 
been eliminated, even to the wet and dry 
issues. The appeal to religious pas- 
sions will not dominate the campaign, if 
the leaders on both sides have anything to 
say about it. The issues are reduced to 
a simple equation. Herbert Hoover and 
Alfred E. Smith are suitable to the pre- 
ponderating majority of their respective 
parties. If this is so, the question is re- 
duced to the proposition—which party 
and which man is best qualified to run 
the affairs of Uncle Sam? Which nominee 
can command a better and more effective 
organization to meet the growing national 
and international problems that even to- 
day threaten the continued development 
and expansion of the business of the coun- 
try? Which party is best qualified to 
avert and minimize the reactions that cer- 
tainly must follow in the next four years? 

If a Republican you answer—Hoover. 

If a Democrat, you say—Smith. 

That is about all there is to it. Expert 
statisticians point out that the United 
States is normally Republican, so you may 
hazard a prediction on Hoover’s election 
if you believe in statistics. If you feel 
that Smith’s popularity can overcome the 
prejudice of the country at large against 
Tammany and New York coming into con- 
trol of the Government, then you might 
bet your money on Smith. At all events, 
knowing the two men as personal friends 
I cannot lash myself into a fury that 
would minimize the high standing and 
clean character of either candidate. Both 
of them are an outstanding evidence of 
what opportunities and ambitions lie be- 
fore the American youth of today as well 
as in the years past, in the hope that they 
may become president of the United 
States, no matter how lowly the conditions 
of birth. 

* * 7 

As a host city to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, Houston far exceeded 
all expectations and justified the enthu- 
siasm of Colonel Jesse H. Jones, the illus- 
trious Texan who captured the 1928 hon- 
ors for the Lone Star state. Even the 
provincial Tammanyites realized there 
was another real city on earth beside New 
York and enjoyed themselves to the full. 
It was hot at times, but everybody was 
happy when they did not try to walk “plat- 
form planks.” The spirit of old Sam Hous- 
ton was in evidence. The “Old Gray 
Mare” band with many others played at 
the same time’ in the Convention Hall 
which resulted in a symphonic effect that 
drove poor Graham MacNamee, the radio 
announcer, almost to distraction, as he 
stood on pop bottles to see what was going 
on through the glass partition. The under- 
tones and comments that came from the 
speaker’s stand tickled the radio fans, as 
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they thought they were really getting 
some inside “behind-the-scenes” informa- 
tion. It was the first Democratic conven- 
tion held in the south since 1860, but was 
not controlled by the south. The lady 
Texas ranger who rode in the hall on the 
old gray mare aroused the ire of Chair- 
man Robinson, who ordered “the cavalry 
must be removed from the floor.” Enthu- 
siasm ran high, and the buildings pro- 
vided for the special use of the convention 
indicated that Houston knows how to 
handle any sort of national convention. 
Located at the meeting of the cross- 
ways where immigration met from the 
south and east, pressing on to the west and 
northwest and southwest, the visitors to 
the National Republican Convention real- 
ized that they were meeting the most typ- 
ically American of all American cities 
in the U. S. A. The arrangements could 
not have been improved. Every individual 
was a host in Kansas City and it impressed 
even the old timers who have attended 


political conventions for many years. The 
citizens of Kansas City sacrificed their 
tickets as only seven hundred and fifty 
were distributed to the twenty-eight thou- 
sand local citizens who contributed to the 
fund and every stranger was looked after. 
Even at that, Senator Charles Curtis, the 
favorite son, had his full share of a real 
boom of presidential proportions at the 
convention from the neighbors coming in 
from surrounding states. Senator James 
A. Reed was “among those present,” but 
did not cheer lustily. Ford Harvey of the 
famous Fred Harvey Company fed the 
wayfaring tourists with a new specially 
designed Hoover sandwiches at the pala- 
tial Union Depot located under the shadow 
of the impressive Soldiers Monument of 
the World War which President Coolidge 
dedicated. . 

It was my good fortune to be a guest at 
“Unity Farm,” one of the fairyland nooks 
of Missouri which is the state in which 
the original Kansas City is located. I also 


visited many beautiful homes thereabouts. 
One does not often think casually of Kan- 
sas City as the location of the most luxu- 
rious homes and landscape scenery in the 
country. Doctor Fillmore, himself a de- 
scendant of President Fillmore, has built 
up a world-wide institution in Unity. In 
the Kansas City Club hospitality reigned 
supreme. Secretary Mellon, the towering 
figure at the Convention who received a 
real ovation, flitted about with his hands 
full of letters, while notables drop- 
ped in from the Muehlbach Hotel close 
at hand to talk over the vice presidentia] 
selection. It was in many respects a 
leaderless convention. There were no 
secret conferences that had any result in 
the ballotting. The heralded “Farm Re- 
volt” proved something of a dud. The 
weather was perfect and Kansas City Re- 
publicans feel that the next president was 
nominated within her borders and that she 
too “made history” in the memorable year 
of 1928. 





“Poetry Week” As Celebrated in New York” 


Captain Fitzmaurice said when he was 
asked what his first thought was when out 
of that battle in the air, across the angry 
seas, they came safely to ground? The Cap- 
tain did not pause a second, but looking 
the inquirer squarely in the eye, said, “I 
thought first of God and my relation to 
Him.” 

To me all this reveals the poetry that 
lies close to the souls of men. Lost in an 
airplane three hours in the clouds, sur- 
rounded by a thick fog, with my pilot, Mike 
Brady, who was later killed in a crash 
unable to find a ceiling or to make a 
landing, I found no poetical inspiration. 
In the last five minutes when we had to 
descend the clouds were rent and we came 
safely to earth. My first sensation was 
joy in the sweetness of the earth, the fra- 
grance of the grass and the upturned soil. 
Something within made me thank God 
as never before for the privilege of being 
with the growing things of earth,—each a 
part of the same life, ereated by the mind 
of God. Never had I felt so close akin to 
the whole world, nor so keenly my brother- 
hood to man. 

It is a great delight to me to wander 
along some gallery that is devoted to the 
honoring of the poets. There is Homer who 
brings us close to the shadows of myth- 
ology; Homer for the Greek, and Virgil for 
the Romans; Milton, Goethe, Leopardi and 
Heine. I think of the rollicking Oliver 
Goldsmith, Robert Burns, the hearthstone 
poet, with his philosophy over the little 
field mouse or his songs of Hiland Mary; 
Shakespeare, Dante, Keats, Shelley, Byron 
and Tennyson; our beloved Whittier and 
Longfellow, and so on endlessly. I wonder 
why these men were not more beloved in 
my youth and then I realize that I have— 
in some measure at last overtaken them— 
and I have come to understand the depths 
of life that they portrayed, lifting us into 
their own atmosphere of thought. 

In the days of youth, I scanned the pages 
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of these poets merely to find some dramatic 
“speaking piece.” Even then I was thrilled 
more by my own oratorical talent than by 
the words I uttered. I thought little of 
Scott when I threw out my arm with the 
only gesture I knew—one straight out from 
the shoulder—and cried, “The hand of 
Douglas is his own,” and I cared less who 
wrote “Horatio at the Bridge.” 


* *% * 


It was the custom in the old days to write 
and to read long poems, but they seem to 
have waned in popularity. Two verses, or 
at best a dozen, seem to be the confines of a 
poetic idea. Everyone who has the temerity 
to speak about poetry in these days feels 
it incumbent to have a mild fling at the 
writers of free verse. Perhaps I am a lit- 
tle old-fashioned, but in the poetic words 
of Browning “Being old, I know.” We are 
each the product of the age in which we 
live. But, I have found that the poems 
that are obvious—musical and easily under- 
stood, are the poems that have been 
cherished and loved,—and I feel that I be- 
long to a large company—a company with 
ears a trifle dull to the newer tendencies. 

From my youth I have known the tug 
and the weight of an ash barrel; I hope to 
be pardoned if I do not enjoy a poem 
about it. I have driven fowl from my moth- 
er’s flower bed and yet I do not wholly 
understand why two well-known modern 
poets should choose the rooster for a poetic 
theme. To be specific, I should like to read 
a verse that, to me, is a trifle mystifying. 
Perhaps I should not give such a verse this 
importance if it were not the subject of a 
long and serious article by an eminent 
critic. I think the verse is about a fowl— 
in truth it is called “Bantams in Pine 
Woods.” Read this and understand—if 
you can what is is all about. 


Chieftain Iffucan of Accan in caftan 
Of tan with henna hackles, halt! 


Damned universal cock, as if the sun 

Was blackamoor to bear your blazing tail. 
Fat! Fat! Fat! Fat! I am the personal. 
Your world is you. I am my world. 

You ten-foot poet among inchlings! Fat! 
Begone! An inchling bristles in these pines— 
Bristles and points their Appalachain tangs 
And fears not portly Azcan nor his hoos. 


I acknowledge the writer’s verbal music, 
his probable craftmanship and his effec- 
tive use of exclamation. It is even possible 
that I have not selected the poem on 
which he built his popularity. I cannot 
imagine anyone cherishing such verse 
through the years. In my large collection 
of favorite verses, I have the letters of 
the most eminent men and women in the 
country, bankers, ministers, judges, au- 
thors of prose and poetry, college presi- 
dents, statesmen, actors. In nearly every 
case the favorite poem is from the old 
school. 


Poetry still lives and will live in the heart 
of the world. There may be some juggling 
of old methods, but the world realizes as 
never before that poetry is an asset in the 
life of a nation. It reduces the depths and 
brings noble impulses to the surface. When 
mankind fully realizes that poetry and reli- 
gion are things of the spirit and that, as 
such, they should be an essential in our 
every-day life, then just around the corner 
will be waiting that long-expected time of 
a “kingdom of heaven on earth.” But 
despite the skilled writing and the marvels 
of delicately wrought verse, you and I will 
still cherish our favorites and I find solace 
in such lines as these, by Browning: 


“Grow old with me, 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made. 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘A Whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half, trust, God; see all, nor 
be afraid.” 
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Sharing Trophies With His Neighbors 


Ira H. Morse builds a museum in his home town of Warren, New Hampshire, to house a valuable 
collection of trophies, pictures and specimens from far off countries— He realizes 
a dream of his youth to share his treasures with boyhood friends 


loved to recreate the days of his 

youth and mentally to live over old 
scenes and experiences. Not to all is given 
the pleasure of returning in person after 
many years bearing full-handed fruits of 
success. 

This privilege has come to Ira H. Morse, 
merchant, and a native of Warren, N. H., 
—a small village snuggled into the shad- 
ows of Mt. Mooselauke. Coming from 
substantial virile old pioneer stock, Mr. 
Morse has achieved great success in busi- 
ness, winning leisure in which to enjoy 
“vlobe-trotting,” study, and at last quite 
hazardous hunting in the jungles of 
Africa. During all his travels Mr. Morse 
kept in touch with his ancestral home. 
Church, schools, the town and individuals 
have felt the touch of his sincere interest 
and aid,—often of his financial support. 
As one old neighbor who had seen the lad 
develop into the man of the world, often 
sair of him, “Ira is unforgetting. That is 
an enviable reputation in these forgetting 
and flurried days.” 

Since Mr. Morse retired from actual 
participation in business he has more per- 
sistently pursued his delight in travel and 
has brought innumerable treasures from 
the Old World. While en route, crate after 
crate came back to Warren where their 
contents were displayed in the airy stables 
on his country estate and were enjoyed by 
the townspeople. He has now erected a 
private museum to hold his collections,— 
a step of exceeding generosity and one of 
great educational value. It is probable 
that the one item alone of shoes and cos- 
tumes from almost every country and tribe 
is not surpassed by the average museum. 

Not long ago Mr. Morse, accompanied by 
his son Philip, achieved the realization of 
a boy’s day dream by making a hunting 
expedition into the wilds of British East 
Africa. Although a good huntsman and 
traveler, this was quite an undertaking as 
anyone with a knowledge of such a trip 
will testify. But in his usual way of do- 
ing well anything that is worth doing, the 
nine months’ trip was made a delight,— 
arduous but interesting during every day, 
and satisfactory because the pair brought 
back so many unique articles for Warren 
people to enjoy. Happily this collection 
escaped the terrors of the recent Vermont 
flood which at one time threatened the 
Village. 

At the first town meeting on their re- 
turn young Philip paid a tribute to their 
neighbors as well as to his father. He 
said, “When we sat around our camp fire 
at night, we constantly talked of you all 
here at home and how best we might 


Fiore the beginning of time Man has 


By JULIE BURKE 


share our experiences with you. We de- 
cided that a permanent museum was the 
answer and we hope that you and your 
children will enjoy visiting it and and 
learning about other nations and other 
customs.” 

Mr. Morse, like the usual man of cos- 
mopolitan experience, is a thrilling recan- 
tare and with the help of his motion pic- 
tures and photographs he has been able 
to thoroughly share many weird and also 
dangerous events in his African hunt, 
when rhinos, elephants, leopards, snakes, 
buffalo and giraffe figured in the limelight. 


* * * 


The travelers landed at Mombasa, in 
British East Africa and went to Nairobi, 
which is about four hundred and twenty- 
five miles inland. Here they made their 
base and headquarters to 'which they re- 
turned for the renewing of supplies. They 
remained out from six to nine weeks on 
each trip. They went first to Lake Baringo 
District, three hundred and seventy-five 
miles away, hunting elephants; next, in 
search of lions they were for some time 
on the South Masai Reserve which was 
two hundred miles south of headquarters. 
They also hunted in the Wakamba District, 
three hundred miles north, and lastly they 
were near the Tana River hunting hippo 
and buffalo. 

Mr. Morse’s favorite story is that of an 
expensive and dangerous episode in the 
rhino country. He said, “My son Philip 
was on his first African hunt and not seas- 
oned, although he is a fine shot. He might 
sing, ‘all rhinos look alike to me,’ for he 
often got into some sort of a jam, seem- 
ingly indifferent to the danger of trailing 
about alone. 

“One day I started out to take some mov- 
ing pictures while Phil, accompanied with 
only one gun-bearer, went off in another 
direction. It seems that my son had not 
gone far before a loud snort and a great 
trampling of underbrush was heard and 
shortly—literally at his elbow—a stout 
rhino appeared. He quickly shouldered 
his gun and shot at the huge grey mass. 
The wounded animal wheeled and fled into 
the thick growth with Philip in hot pur- 
suit, but the rhino—familiar with the diffi- 
culties of travel—made the better speed. 
However, in a few moments there came 
more snorting and more tramping and out 
dashed what was supposedly the same 
rhino. 

“Knowing the danger of facing—or 
missing—an infuriated animal my son 
proceeded very cautiously and took care- 
ful aim. This shot seemed only to stun 
the fellow and drawing back to get a sure 


aim Phil sent another bullet that did the 
trick. Meanwhile the gun-bearer had set 
off to camp after help. 

“IT was not far away and hearing the two 
shots was most alarmed, knowing the boy 
had but one native with him. I bade a 
scout climb a tree to report the direction. 
He found the dust rising and saw a rhino 
dashing about. I set off with a party of 
natives, mentally picturing my son gored 
to death. Then came the third shot that 
filled me with terror. Reaching the spot 
I was nearly thrown off my feet by the 
appearance of an angry bull rhino crash- 
ing out of the woods not twenty feet away! 
With one accord my natives scrambled to 
the tops of trees, leaving me and my one 


faithful gun-bearer to face the on- 
charging animal. Not a pleasant position 
in which to find oneself! Scared? I was 


almost petrified, I am willing to admit. 
There was, however, but one thing to do. 
Fear made me shoot straight and the old 
boy fell actually at my feet. 

“T was hardly over my daze when my son 
appeared. He had his rhino and I had 
mine. But when we examined the rhinos, 
one animal had one bullet and the other 
had two, therefore one shot—known to be 
effectual at the time—was still unac- 
counted for. We debated. I had already 
killed my own allotment of rhino and what 
were we to do about that extra one? 

“While we were talking a shout arose 
from the safari and when we hurried for- 
ward, there, to our dismay, was another 
rhino just breathing its last,—the one first 
shot by Phil. Here was an addition to our 
problem,—three rhinos to which we were 
not entitled and which would have to be 
reported to the commission, for Royal 
game is limited. To make matters worse, 
the third rhino proved to be a prospective 
mother,—and female of all rhino family is 
strictly prohibited. We were certainly in 
a bad box and we were obliged to make a 
long arduous trek to the nearest game 
commission and tell our story. They 
could have taken away our license but 
believing in our honest intention they let 
us off by confiscating the valuable part 
of the animal,—that material which is so 
like ivory and is used for the same pur- 
poses,—and added to that we had to pay 
a heavy fine. It was an expensive day of 
sport but we felt ourselves very lucky to 
avoid more serious mishap.” 

When Mr. Morse was asked if the hard- 
ships and the dangers did not lessen the 
pleasure, he replied, “Not in the least but 
after nine months we are glad to be back 
among our friends and to stalk our ele- 
phants through miles of jungle—while we 
sit, comfortably safe, before the open fire.” 
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Sending “Store News’ to Millions 


is another illustration of the 
fact that information and observation 
co-ordinated make for the fundamental 
educative necessity demanded in American 
every-day life. 

In the language of the old-time period- 
ical salutatory, it has “filled a long felt 
want” and marched right up to a circula- 
tion approaching the million mark. The 
reputation of the Rexall Magazine is now 
so firmly established that one could not 
conceive of a Rexall Store without copies 
of this publication available on request at 


grown. It 


Continued from page 499 


all times—sharing with the “night bell” 
the insignia of service twenty-four hours 
a day, which goes with the tradition of 
the ancient apothecary shop, as well as the 
modern drug store. 


* * * 


To crown all, the Rexall Magazine re- 
flects that invisible but vital force in busi- 
ness. It has the individuality of the local 
drug store stamped upon it and brings to 
the home a suggestion of the towering per- 
sonalities and leaders in the United Drug 


Company who have, with the local dealers, 
demonstrated what cooperation will do 
when applied in a simple, direct and 
honest way, sincerely emphasizing the all- 
pervading ideals of cohesive unity and 
service that has made the word “Rexall” 
known the wide world over as an insignia 
of what coordination means to patron, 
dealer and producer in “this world’s 
goods” distributing the advantages of 
modern household economics to all the 
people, at all times in service, price and 
quality. 
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rossing the Sinai Desert 
Continued from page 490 


nder the direction of American men and 
‘omen, minister annually to the needs of 
1any thousands. Some of the missionaries 
have spent from twenty to forty years in the 
ork, and not one of them would ever think 
f changing his consecrated vocation. 

Both Egyptians and Sudanese have re- 
ponded to the efforts of this valiant band of 
‘yood Samaritans.” At the present time 
native graduates of the American Mission 
Kchools may be found holding important posi- 
Ktions in publie life all the way from Alexan- 
\iria on the coast to the confines of Abyssinia, 
nearly three thousand miles distant as the 
river runs. 

The American Mission was the pioneer 
zeanization in school work on the Nile. 
When it began its work, there were practi- 
cally no schools for either boys or girls and 
no desire for education. At the present time 
chools cannot be built fast enough to accom- 
nodate the numbers who plead for education. 
riental fathers used to say, ‘‘I never learned 
o read or write; why should my son do so? 
\s for my daughter—she is no better than a 
amel.”’ Now the parents encourage their 
sirls and boys to secure an education. Assiet 
‘ollege, with a present enrollment of over 
even hundred boys, housed in modern build- 
ngs, had its beginning in a donkey stable 
vith four boys in attendance. 

The work of the Mission in Sudan began 
With some explorative work carried on in 1899 
und 1900. The pioneers in this work were 
}. Kk. Giffen, Dr. H. F. McLaughlin, a physi- 
‘ian, and Dr. G. A. Sowash, and two of this 
rio still remain in the field. Dr. Giffen has 
ust completed forty-three years of service in 
he Nile Valley, while Dr. Sowash has already 
rounded out his twenty-eighth year of ser- 
vice. They have both seen the work grow 
from humble beginnings to its present large 
roportions. 

The political situation on the Nile is a mat- 

















er not easily understood by those who have 
10t lived long in the country. Egypt is at 
resent at another climactic parting of the 
ways. The world is watching the experiment 
n self-government which has been on trial 
here. At the time the British withdrew 
rom the internal affairs of Egypt it was gen- 
prally expected the people would soon realize 
the enormous benefits that English control 
endered them, but it was then freely pre- 
icted that the experiment would turn out 
adly. 





The policy of absolute self-government and 
ithdrawal of British troops was advocated 
urgely by the young men of the nation, who 
know little or nothing of the chaotic state of 
ffairs before the British occupancy. They 
ere not disposed to listen to the saner coun- 
el of the older heads. It was no great sur- 
prise to hear of the murder of Sir Lee Oliver 
btack, Sirdar of the Sudan. Such an oceur- 
nee was expected long before. They would 
ave been more surprised if something of that 
ature had not occurred. 

A Sudanese chaplain just returning from 
ngland who spoke to me though an inter- 
reter, remarked: ‘‘The Egyptians have done 
ttle to make themselves beloved by the 
udanese, but they have done much to merit 
ispicion and distrust. The civilized world 
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Widening the Telephone Horizon 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE memory of many now liv- 
ing, Alexander Graham Bell made 
the apparently rash prediction 
that the day would come when we could 
talk to other countries, even across wide 
expanses of water. That was shortly 
after the historic conversation between 
Boston and Cambridge, a distance of 
two miles. 


Bell’s vision was made a reality when 
in 1926 New York and London spoke 
together in two way conversation, and 
when in 1927 this service was opened to 
the public between any point in the 
U.S. A. and Great Britain. Since then, 





Mexico has been brought into 
speaking distance; important 
cities of continental Europe have 
come within the voice horizon of the 
United States. 

Even more important, the Bell Sys- 
tem in the United States now embraces 
18,500,000 telephones—a growth for 
the past year of more than 750,000. 

We may now converse with each other 
from practically any point in this coun- 
try to any other, and may talk beyond 
our borders and across the sea. That is 
measurable progress in widening 
America’s telephone horizon. 





has every reason to suspect that were Egypt 
given the possession of the Sudan she would 
very soon begin to deal with her as in former 
days, which the older Sudanese father and 
mother will never forget. The very thought 
of these days makes the mothers of the land 
hold their children closer to their breasts lest 
they be torn from them by the heartless slave 
raiders.”” The chaplain shook his head and 
closed his eyes as though to shut out the 
awful vision. 

“No,” he said, “the bones of too many 
thousands of the sons and daughters of the 
Sudan have been left to bleach by the road- 
side ever to induce the Sudanese to desire 
the Egyptian to rule over them. The rule 
of the Briton in the Sudan has been a most 
benevolent and a just rule, and the Sudanese 
has no desire for any other.” 

It was quite true; the ending of British in- 





fluence in Egypt was a Cisaster. 
Sudan it would be a catastrophe. 

Dr. Sowash broke the silence that followed 
with a “God forbid.”” There was a look of 
silent approval among those gathered about 
the swarthy-faced chaplain. The Doctor 
nodded good-night as I followed him along the 
balcony, looking out for snakes, to the door- 
way leading inside. Together we climbed the 
flights of stairs to our rooms and turned in 
after looking out again on that matchless 
night sky that enhalos the Nile. 








The CHAPPLE SERVICE 


A modern printing establishment equipped with 
labor-saving machinery and operated by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us estimate on your next order. 


Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. Boston 25, Mass. 
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George W. Chadwick 
Director 


concert and recital halls. 
and practice rooms. 
ment. 


in symphonic concerts. 








Modern, Capacious Building adjacent to Metro- 

politan Boston’s Musical Advantages. 
Sound-proof instruction 
Most complete organ equip- 


Courses Leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Major 
Subjects; Normal Department, Soloist Courses. 


Conservatory Orchestra and Chorus. 


ticipation for advanced instrumental and vocal pupils 


FACILITIES NEARLY DOUBLED BY RECENT ADDITIONS TO BUILDING 


ewfngland 
ONSERVATOR: 


OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 


The Oldest and Foremost American School of Music 


Major Subjects: 
Three 


Composition. 


Departments: 
Regular par- 


prizes. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, 
Violoncello, Viola, Contrabass, Harp, Wind and 
Percussion Instruments. 


Theoretical Subjects: Solfeggio, Harmony and Har- 
monic Analysis, Theory, Counterpoint, Fugue and 


of Public School Music; 
Dramatics; Ensemble Playing. Operatic Training; 
Free Lecture Courses. 


Dormitories for women students. 
Catalogue on request. 


Year Opens 
September 20, 1928 





Languages; 


Valuable scholarships, 














The World-Wide Realm 
of Rexall 


oping phases. It has recruited a member- 
ship ever loyal and ever-ready to grasp 
progressive ideas, which ignite in the 
interchange of experiences at the ses- 
sions of all the conventions, whether they 
be international, interstate, district or 
state gatherings. 

In his comprehensive grasp of co-opera- 
tion Mr. Liggett has gone even further 
than the planning of conventions for the 
representatives of Rexall’s ten thousand 
stores. While he plays with them he works 
with them, ever alert, in the watch-tower 
of his pre-science to safeguard their fu- 
ture. Years ago I attended a convention 


Continued from page 518 


to which he invited representatives of 
all the outside firms who supplied 
the Rexall organization with materials 


not made at that time by the home plants. 
They were entertained as though members 
of Rexall. The purchasing department and 
heads of the outside firms supplying goods 
for Rexall were brought together in 
hearty, friendly collaboration, again spell- 
ing co-operation with a hyphen bond. Mr. 
Liggett’s talk at this gathering sounded a 
real keynote of his business philosophy 
which in its wide survey included every- 
body or any firm called upon to contribute 
in any way to the furtherance of the Rex- 
all co-operative business ideal. One thor- 
ough and rapid development after another 
under Mr. Liggett’s directive genius has 
increased the Rexall Stores from the 


Original Forty to ten thousand and the 
original organization has developed into 
an international power in business. With 
a sincere and intelligent attention to the 
public, Rexall service has become one of 
the most remarkable economical evolutions 
of the age. 

No wonder that “Will Rogers” takes 
an airplane and flies from the Pacific 
Coast to Boston in order to join the Rexall- 
ites in the session at Symphony Hall to the 
music of good cheer and friendly associa- 
tions. The record-breaking pace of 
aviation, responding to the mandatory call 
of more speed, more speed, typifies Rexall 
progress in these swift moving times,— 
when the Ambassadors of the Air have 
heralded a new era of peace on earth to 
men of good will—After all, there is noth- 
ing greater in business or in any human 
relationship than Good Will—and Rexall 
Good Will is a reality. 


Another Editor in the 
Senatorial Race Continued from page 496 


Therefore Arthur H. Vandenberg as a 
man of principles obeys the mandates of 
the Constitution whether he likes them all 
or not. He refuses to lend himself either 
to personal or wholesale nullification of 
that document. He abides by what is writ- 
ten there. If there is that in the Consti- 
tution with which he or others disagree, 
he believes there is but one way to correct 
that condition and that one way is pro- 
vided by the Constitution itself. 


“You can’t set aside the Constitution nor 
any provision in it by the mere Act of Con- 
gress,” he says. “If there is that in the 
Constitution with which we do not all 
agree, let us set about by Constitutional 
method to amend the instrument itself and 
modify or repeal that which is obnoxious 
to us. With that procedure no man has 
just grounds for complaint. Attempts at 
nullification, however, ought to meet with 
the most bitter condemnation of every man 
who calls himself an American.” Senator 
Vandenberg has never yet swerved a hair's 
breadth from the principles for which he 
stands. 


Poems That Have Impressed 
Famous People Continued from page 502 


It may be some man who was mighty and 
proud, 
Or a beggar, who trembled and crept through 
a crowd; 
Or a woman who laughed, or a woman wh0 
wept, 
Or a baby—but centuries long have they slept 
In this handful of dust. 
It may be a rose that one burst into flame, 
Or a maiden who blushed as she whispered 
a name 
To its ruby-red heart—and her lips were 4s 
red— 
But no echo remains of a word that she said, 
In this handful of dust. 
A handful of dust—it is death; it is birth; 
It is naught; it is all since the first day of 
earth; 
It is life, it is love, it is laughter and tears, 
And it holds all the mystery lost in the years— 
A handful of dust.” 
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*““And Ken 


wants to come 
as much as I do”’ 


Ken is a good soul—he says we’re 
coming down again next month! Isn’t 
that splendid? This is such a lovely 
place; our own home could hardly be 
more comfortable. And the guests are 
so pleasant and friendly. Most of them 
seem to come every year. . .. We 
went visiting today—in the hotel 
kitchens! My first trip behind the 
scenes. It’s terribly interesting to see 
how this big place works. Clean! That 
kitchen was spotless! Ken has spoken 
several times about the excellent meals 
they serve here. But after seeing these 
beautiful kitchens, I don’t see how the 
food could he/p being delicious. 


7 7 7 
further information about Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall is interestingly given in 
booklet form. We would be glad to mail 
you a copy. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 
LEEDS AND LippIncoTT COMPANY 
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A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 


By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Chapple Publishing Co. 
Boston 
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Home of the NaTIoNAL MaGazINnE and 
“Heart Throbs” books 


A modern establishment 
equipped with labor- 
saving machinery and 
operated by skilled 
craftsmen 


We solicit your orders, 
large or small. Write 
us your needs and we 


will gladly furnish 
estimates 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston 25, Mass. 




















‘Through the Fog”’ 


By DR. F. P. MILLARD 


“Through the Fog” is the latest and 
probably the most popular of the 
seven books written by Dr. F. P. 
Millard. It is not a book you will 
read once and lay aside, but one you 
will read three or four times, and even 
after that, use as a reference book. 
It is full of modern philosophy and 
psychology for the layman. 


The following testimonials echo 
the sentiments of all the readers 
of Dr. Millard’s book: 


If you desire to know some of the really neces- 
sary secrets which prolong life, you a yy ae 
this truly invaluable book. B. R. M. 


There are more good and beautiful thoughts 
given in this book than in a hundred ordinary 
books put together. It is the kind of book one 
should read over and over every day and let it 
sink in. Mrs. W. J. G. Toronto 


Publishers: The Journal Printing 
Co., Kirksville, Mo. 
























































The 
NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


—the scenic, comfortable 
way to the 


Pacific Northwest 


LAN now to take advan- 
tage of the low summer 
fares via the scenic Adven- 
=e tureland route of the Great 
Northern to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Rainier and Crater Lake National 
Parks, Portland, the Columbia River 
Gorge, the beautiful Mt. Baker Region, 
and other Pacific Northwest playgrounds. 





These attractive fares include stop- 
overs at Glacier National Park and a 
free side trip to Vancouver, B. C. Also 
the travel comforts of the New 
Oriental Limited — finest train to the 
Pacific Northwest. Inquire today! 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me free book, *‘ The 
Scenic Northwest.”” I am interested 
in trip to O Pacific Northwest 
0 Glacier National Park. 










































Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Famous Theatrical Producer, 
writes: 


“As the producer of ‘The Ziegfeld Follies’ I 

know full well how important it is for my 
) stars to have clear voices at all times. 
Several years ago, when I first began to 
smoke Lucky Strikes, I noticed that my 
voice remained unirritated after a most 
strenuous time directing rehearsals. I 
passed this information on to my stars 
and now we are all agreed: Lucky Strike 
is a delightful smoke and most assuredly 
protects the voice, eliminating any cough- 
ing, which often interrupts a perfect per- 


You, too, will find that 
LUCKY STRIKES give the 
greatest pleasure— Mild and 
Mellow, the finest cigarettes 
you ever smoked. Made of 
the choicest tobaccos, prop- 
erly aged and blended with 
great skill, and thereis anextra 
process—“IT’S TOASTED”— 


no harshness, not a bit of bite. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat [rritation-No Cough 






























MADE OF 
THE CREAM OF 
THE CROP 
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ENTRANCE TO A CONTINUOUS HEATING FURNACE IN THE ARMCO MILLS 











PB; rotecting Industry Against Rust-Fire* 


AY in and day out, an unseen fire takes 
its toll from American business. This 
fire is rust . . . more treacherous than 

flames because it gives no warning. The 
loss from rust-fire runs into millions of dollars. It 
includes expensive shut-downs, needless repairs and 


depreciation figures that might have been profits. 


Thousands of industrial executives are protecting 
their huge equipment investments this way: they spec- 
ify Armco ingot iron for all sheet metal work. This 
iron — the purest made commercially — is practically 
free from the elements that hasten rust in steels and 
other irons. No other metal gives such long-time, 
low-cost service . . . on the roof and in the walls of 
factory buildings and warehouses, in tanks, stacks, 
boilers, and in other equipment exposed to conditions 
that invite rust. Moreover, 4rmco ingot iron is unu- 
sually ductile and easy to work. 


To meet the growing demand for this rust-resisting 
iron, new manufacturing methods have been worked 
out in the Armco mills. These important develop- 
ments mark a new era in the iron and steel industry; 








ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 














Mave By THE Wor .p's LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL ANALYSIS IRON 





they have increased the production of Armco ingot 
iron by thousands of tons. 

Whether you are going to build or repair, keep rust- 
fire out of your plant with 4rmco ingot iron. Look for 
the Armco Triangle on each sheet. . . itis put there 
for your protection. 


Home owners and builders, too, 


And in 
the HOME 


sisting on galvanized Armco ingot iron for gutters, 


are saving the cost and annoyance 
of frequent repairs. They are in- 


downspouts, metal lath . . . and other metal parts 
about a house. When you build or repair, look for 
the sheet metal shop that displays the 4rmco sign. 


AMERICAN Ro.Liuinc Mitt Company 
Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export—The Armco Intemational Corp. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Armco—Middletown"’ 


*R UST- F IR E! The only difference between rusting 
and burning is time —both are oxidation. You can feel and see 
the fire produced by rapid burning. But when metal rusts, the 
process is too slow to see. Rust is the ‘‘ash”* of this fire. 





AND STEEL SHEETS 











STEINWAY | 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


s 


To Steinway Hall 
was awarded the 
first-prize gold medal 
of the Fifth Avenue 
Association for the 
best new building 
erected in the Fifth 
Avenue District in 
the year 1925 





One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues New York 











Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 


























ruises 


EN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter, think of the 
romance and history that clusters 

round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 


. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food . 
served is equal in variety and’ quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


.and there is a fine degree of personal service 


that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and — 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips. ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 





Address Passenger Department 


United Fruit Company 


Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Write for beautiful booklet “Carib. 

n Cruises” and leaflets giving 

full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean. 


10 to 24-Day Cruises to 


Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombia - Guatemala British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio Zone Port Limon Cartagena Puerto Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 
Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize . Puerto Castilla 
. “Santa Marta Tela 
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MEAT 


“ 

PPisicie the temporarily fashionable belief that 
a large amount of meat in the diet is harmful, medi- 
cal science has discovered nothing which should 
cause the great majority to deprive themselves of the 
meat diet which they now enjoy.” 


This statement in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association by Dr. Clarence W. Lieb of New 
York, a distinguished investigator, was quoted by Mr. 
Louis F. Swift in his address to the shareholders of 
& Company at the Forty-third Annual Meet- 
ing, January 5 (Swift & Company’s 1928 Year Book). 


Swift & Company 


$.& Co : Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 


It is an indication, as Mr. Swift pointed out, of t! 
growing appreciation of the value of meat in the di 


Swift & Company has led in the packaging 2 
branding of many meat products to insure the co 
sumer highest quality. Premium Ham and Bac‘ 
Brookfield Pork Sausage, and “Silverieaf” Branc Pu 
Lard, for example, have long been famous. R: 
fresh beef and lamb have been branded and w: ppe 


Swift & Company’s 1928 Year Book also i: 
an interesting discussion of the essential v: 
meat in the diet. It will be sent free upon r¢« 
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